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EDITORIAL 

The Oriental Research Institute was started by the 
Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanams in 1939 and handed-over to 
the S.V. University in 1956. Sri Venkateswara University was 
established in 1954, which is going to celebrate its Golden 
Jubilee Celebrations in the next academic year of 2003-04. 

In this connection, the Oriental Research Institute is 
planning vigorously to bringout its official organ viz., S.V.U. 
Oriental Journal Volume No. 46, for the year. 2003 as a 
Golden Jubilee Special Number to mark the glorious 
occasion of the completion of 50 years of its fruitful existence 
and the multifaceted achivements of S.V. University, Tirupati 
in the propagation of Higher Education, Research and 
Cultural History of Andhra Pradesh in general and 
Rayalaseema in particular. 

I am very happy to place it on record, that the 
Oriental Research Institute with the colloboration of the Alvar 
Divya Prabandha Project of TTD and Academy of fine Arts, 
Tirupati has recently conducted a National Level Seminar for 
three days from 24th to 26th October, 2002 on the theme 
"SahitI Samarahgana Sarvabhauma ^rikrsnadevarayalu - 
Vijayanagara Samrajya Vaibhavam", which gave a new 
enthusiasm among the youngsters particularly among the 
research scholars and the students belonging to the School 
of Humanities and Extension Studies. 

The inaugural session of the seminar was presided 
over by our esteemed Vice-Chancellor, Prof. P. Murali garu 
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who gave a thought provoking inaugural address to the 
audience. As a Chief guest of the session, the T.T.D. 
Executive Officer Dr. P. Krishnaiah garu, stressed the need for 
scanning and putting on internet the valuable manuscripts 
and printed books bearing on Ancient Indian History, Culture, 
Art, Architecture and temple rituals. One million books for 
scanning and putting it on internet is the ultimate goal of the 
T.T.D. Digital Library situated at Tirupati. In this connection, 
he requested the Co-operation and Co-ordination of S.V.U. 
Oriental Research Institute in speeding up of the above 
programme. 

in his keynote address, Dr. P. Venugopal Rao, 
Associate Director-General, American Institute of Indian 
Studies, Chennai, presented a set of 24 volumes bearing on 
South Indian Art and Architecture to the Executive Officer, 
Published by AIIS', Chennai for scanning and putting it on 
internet. He impressed the audience with his good oratorship 
and depicted the multi-diamensional personality of Sri 
krishnadevaraya. 

In his Guest of Honour's speech. Prof. V.R. 
Panchamukhi, Chancellor, Rastriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 
New Delhi. Chairman, Indian Council of Social Sciences and 
Research (ICSSR) and Member of the Board of Directors, T.T. 
Devasthanams, recalled the services rendered by the eminent 
scholars on the Vijayanagara period in the Dharvar Historical 
Research Society founded by Sri R.S. Panchamukhi who is 
none other than the revered father of Prof. V.R. Panchamukhi 
and who published the Vijayanagara Sexcentenary 
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Commemoration volume in the year 1936. He stressed the 
need for the translation of this volume into Telugu language in 
a time bound project of two years including its printing. 

Prior to his speech, the Director of the Seminar and 
Director of the Annamacarya and Alvar Divya Prabandha 
Projects of T.T.D.. Dr. Medasani Mohan gave assurance in 
future also in conducting several seminars and conferences 
which are befitting for both O.R.I. and T.T.D. As the 
Co-Ordinator of the seminar and In-Charge Director of O.R.I. , 

I gave many outstanding examples of how the Oriental 
Research Instituteis functioning in a smooth way in getting 
the financial assistance not only from the T.T.D. for 
conducting this seminar and also from the funding agencies 
like Ministry of Human Resources and Development, New 
Delhi and National Archives of India, New Delhi in editing and 
publishing of several rare and hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts deposited in the O.R.I. Library. The convenor of 
the seminar Dr. C. Govinda Raju, Associate Professor 
working in the Institute conveyed Vote of Thanks. 

During the three day Seminar some nineteen 
delegates presented their research papers on several chosen 
research topics which was applauded by the audience. All 
these papers including the proceedings of the seminar with 
some important photographs, the Institute is going to publish 
them in a book form in the next academic year. With this brief 
note I place the present Oriental Journal in the hands of the 
scholars. 

Prof. V, Venkataramana Reddy 
Editor 
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R.K. PANDA 

BIOGRAPHICAL POEMS IN 
SANSKRIT : A GLANCE 


Introduction 

It is a matter of great pleasure for a lover of Sanskrit 
to observe that a regular tradition and an appreciable 
trend of composing caxita-kavyas (biographical poems) 
in Sanskrit as continuing in full swing. The tradition 
of writing biographies both in prose and poetry on the 
life of eminent persons is rooted in antiquity. The ear- 
liest works in India, which could be termed biographi- 
cal, occur in Buddhist literature written in Pali, and 
they narrate the life story of Buddha. In fact, great 
religious teachers, saints and monarchs were practically 
the only subjects of ancient Indian biographical writ- 
ing. Furthermore, the art of biography was regarded 
purely as a branch of the belles-letters and generally 
used verse as its medium of expression. This natu- 
rally made the employment of flights of poetic fancy 
and romantic hyperbole inevitable and the modern idea 
of biography, as the truthful transmission of persona- 
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lity was evidently not relevant in those circumstances. 
Again, owing to his stance of reverential admiration for 
the subject, the ancient Indian biographer could seldom 
maintain his own freedom of spirit, which is said to be 
another duty of the biographer. Nevertheless, though 
biography as a genre as we understand it today, was, 
like many other forms of modern writing, the gift of 
modern education to India, there was a considerable 
body of biographical writing during the centuries before 
the British conquest. The tradition of the Hves of great 
religious teachers and saints is as old as the Buddha- 
carita of Asvaghosa in Sanskrit. Ancient Jaina litera- 
true, both in, Sanskrit and Prakrt, abounds in biogra- 
phies of Mahavira and other saints, and the Hindu re- 
ligious teachers like Sankaracarya, Ramanujacarya, and 
others. The tradition of the lives of kings can be traced 
to Banabhatta’s well-known Harsacarita composed in 
7th century A.D. It is known that the earhest attempt 
is the Buddba-carita of Asvaghosa. Sanskrit poets even 
form the beginning of the classical Sanskrit hterature 
have composed biographies of eminent persons both in 
verse and prose. But, most of them are composed in 
verse. The purpose behind such compositions is two- 
fold. Besides providing aesthetic enjoyment to connois- 
seurs, the carita-kavyas serve as a record of the activi- 
ties of those persons who have made something good for 
the benefit of society or for the coimtry. The Carita- 
kavyas thus unfold not only the history of those per- 
sons but also the conditions of the time, in which they 
had lived and worked. Further, in those parts of India 
where the tradition of historical writings did not de- 
velop, unhke Kashmir where Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
and its subsequent supplements came into being, that 
type of biographical writing provided a lot of historical 
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facts and information to fill up gaps in Indian history. 
Bana’s Harsa-carita, Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva-carita, 
Padmagupta’s Navasahasanka-carita, to name only a 
few, are such works of older period. So some of the 
cariia-kavyas are historical poems. But, aU the poems 
are not historical. Even in some carita-kavyas, history 
does not find a place. The poet sings only the glory of 
the person in superficial words and projects the person 
in such a form that a reader will find something aprrecia- 
ble in him. As Mammata says in his Kavyaprakasa, one 
of the purposes of poetry is to give the knowledge of so- 
cial behaviour. The poet is like a guide. It becomes 
his responsibility to show the right path to his readers 
who are to be instructed to follow the path of Rama, 
not of Ravana, the great demon. It is the supreme pur- 
pose, which prompts a poet to highlight the qualities, 
works and contributions of the person, he has subjected 
for his composition. Others such as Ksatrapati-caritam, 
Indiragaadhi-caritam etc., of their stature, combine to 
perpetuate this tradition. They are primarily intended 
as poems embellished by all the trappings sanctioned by 
the theory, with the result, it is the form that dominates 
the narrative and historiography. Contrary to these ver- 
sified carita-kavyas, the Harsa-carita of Bana addresses 
itself to detail the checkered career of Harsavardhana 
with the gimmicks that Sanskrit prose admits in ample 
measure. It, however, concurs with them in making the 
narrative a handmaid of the flamboyant medium. This 
is precisely what accounts for the failure of these so- 
called ancient biographies to meet the purpose they arc 
intended to serve. They are essentially poems, drsya or 
sravya, gadya or padya. 
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Some Important Cai'ita-kavyas 

This tradition of the cajita-kavya has happily per- 
colated down to the present age. Some of the con- 
temporary Sanskritists have been quick to exploit it, 
with certain modifications to fruitful desirable results. 
While attempting biographies of the stalwarts like Bala- 
gangadhar Tilak. Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharalal 
Nehru etc., the modern Sanskritists have been bold of 
avoiding the pitfaUs that stalked his predecessors. He is 
acutely alive to the requirements of modern time that 
invariably insists on the measured but elegant presen- 
tation of the narrative. Outer trappings are relevant 
to him to the extent they serve to enhven the other- 
wise insipid narrative. The cautious effort to strike bal- 
ance between the form and content has resulted in the 
emergence of a number of carita-kavyas that come close 
to the modern concept of biography. They are distin- 
guished by a full-fledged depiction of the Carita of the 
person concerned without over-burdening it with such 
embellishments as combine to turn history into fiction. 

The Buddha-carita of Asvaghosa describes the acts 
of Buddha from his birth to his demise. There is a 
similar work entitled Jina-carita dealing with the life of 
Buddha less-successfully on the model of Asvaghosa’s 
Buddha-carita, It represents a poetic development in 
Pali similar to that represented by the Buddha-carita in 
the Sanskrit Buddhist literature. A complete Sanskrit 
text of the Buddha-carita is not available at present. 
Samuel Beal offers us an English translation of the whole 
text, which is prepared from its Chinese version. In 
the Chinese version, the text of the Buddha-carita con- 
sists of twenty-eight cantos while in the Sanskrit text 
edited by Cowell and subsequently by Johnston, the first 
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thirteen cantos only can be claimed to be the composi- 
tion of Asvaghosa together perhaps with some portions 
of canto XrV. Whatever may be the case, the Buddha- 
carifa is an outstanding work. It is, to my knowledge, 
the first carita-kavya in Sanskrit. The work is so semi- 
nal that it could influence many successors who started 
composing carita-kavyas under the strong influence of 
Asvaghosa who laid the foundation stone of the tradi- 
tion of carita-kavyas in Sanskrit. 

Similarly the Vikramahkadeva-carita of Bilhana is 
an important work of this tradition. This work is his- 
torical. It narrates the history of the princes of the 
Calukya dynasty of Kalyana Someswara I, Someswara 
II and particularly of Vikramaditya VI who ruled from 
1076-1127 A.D. As the chief aim of Bilhana is to extol 
his heroes exuberantly and compose a poem as per the 
rules of the Hterary criticism, he cares more for imagi- 
native things but not for the factual presentation of the 
history of Calukyas. The events narrated by him are 
historical but what is presented in the poem gives a dis- 
torted picture of it. The poem begins with a myth about 
the origin of the dynasty of this king. The God appears 
always in this poem when the king does something im- 
moral. Even though the work is a mixed form of both 
history and myth, its historical importance can not be 
neglected. 

^ _,In this line comes then the Naisadha-cuvha of 
Sriharsa who wrote it probably under Vijaycand and 
Jayacand of Kanauja in the second half of the 12th cen- 
tury A.D. It is a great epic in 22 cantos and narrates the 
story of Nala in an elaborate style. But, in the twenty- 
two cantos of the epic, the poet does not succeed in car- 
rying the narrative up to the description of happenings 
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of the newly married couple. The poet ends his poem 
in a description of the moony night in a conversation 
between Nala and Damayanti. The work is pedantic 
and made only for a selected few. 

Another important work of this tradition is Nava- 
sahasanka-carita of Padmagupta or Parimala. The real 
theme of this mahakavyais fabulous. The work refers to 
some historic names and events. Hence, it is considered 
to be a historical poem. It has 18 cantos and relates the 
mythical theme of the winning the princess Sasiprabha, 
daughter of the Naga king. The poet had composed this 
epic for the glorification of his patron, the Sindhuraja 
Navasahasanka of Malwa. Historical essence remains 
only in the narration of the myth in this epic poem of 
Parimala. 

✓ — 

Worthy of special mention is the Srikantha-carita 
of the Kashmirian poet Mankha (1135-1145 A.D.) who 
handles the myth of the overthrow of Tripurasura in his 
poem. The tale, however, has secondary importance. 
The main goal of the poet is to describe the seasons, 
the sunset, the court-entertainment etc., according to 
the rules of Sanskrit poetics. 

Haracarita-cintamani of the Kashmirian poet 
Rajanaka Jayaratha (1200 A.D.) is an important work. 
But, it does not fall in this general category. It has some 
special importance. It is mainly a religious epic and fuU 
of Siva-legends and teachings of Saivism. 

Another important work of this trend is the 
Ramapala-caxita of Sandhyakaranandi. But, this work 
has some special feature. Each stanza in this poem has 
two meanings and one of them relates to the hero Rama 
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and the other to the king Ramapala who ruled over 
Bengal in the eleventh century A.D. 

Ramapalacarita is a unique composition in many 
respects. It gives aja historical account of the successful 
revolution in Northern Bengal, which cast the Pala king 
Mahipa, his life and throne, and of the restoration of the 
paternal kingdom by Ramapala, his youngest brother. 
The great revolution and specially the restoration form 
the main theme of the work and we know of no other 
Indian text, which deals with an important contempo- 
rary historical episode with such wealth of details. 

Vira-Kamparaya-caritam or the Madhuravijayam is 
a heroic poem in nine cantos composed by Gahgadevi 
(1367 A.D.), the chief queen of the Kampana of 
Kanjivaram. She is the queen of the first son of Bukka 
I, the hero of the poem. It describes in the manner of 
a mahakavya the exploits of Kampana restilting in the 
ehroination of the Sambhuvaraya rule in the Tondai- 
mandalam and the extermination of the Madurai Sul- 
tanate. She has described in it the historic deeds of her 
husband including his march against Campa of KaiicI 
and against the Muhamuddan ruler of Madurarajya. It 
is a poem of high merit and great historical value. It 
throws much needed light upon the political situation 
in the south and the position of Vijayanagaj vis-a-vis 
the other Southern states. 


Vadiraja’s poem Yasodhara-caxitam has its own 
individuality and striking features. It possesses an 
artistic unity; its descriptions are proportionate and 
its expressions are precise, natural and figurative. The 
arrangement of plot and the flow of narration are mas- 
terly and their moral instructions are effective often 
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shatteringly slashing at contemporary evils. Vadiraja 
is seen here as a mature poet. In his flow of poetry, 
not a word is in excess and the figures of speech came 
at the poet’s command. In sheer poetic quality, the 
Yasodhara-carita is second to none in Sanskrit litera- 
ture; and as the hottest and a sweetest mahakavya it 
is entitled to a singular place in the history of Sanskrit 
poetry. It is short in compass, modern in theme and 
moralistic in tone. The episodes of rebirths are often 
looked upon as boring but they supply opportunities 
to a resourceful author to multiply his characters both 
human and sub-human. Vadiraja has ably turned them 
out to his advantage. The animals in this poem not only 
afford entertainment, but also serve to analyze human 
motive with unerring discernment on the variety of life. 

There are three Kumar apalacarita-kavyas composed 
by Hemacandra, Jinasiihhasuri (1265 A.D.) and Cari- 
tasundara (1914) respectively. The epic poem Kumara- 
pala-caxita, called also Dvasrayakavya of Hemacandra is 
written partly in Sanskrit and parly in Prakrt. Hema- 
candra proves himself simultaneously a poet, a histo- 
rian and a grammarian in two languages. The epic 
has 28 cantos in all; 20 cantos in Sanskrit and 8 can- 
tos in Prakrt. The first seven cantos are to serve as 
illustrations to the rules of the first seven sections of 
his Sanskrit grammar, whilst the eighth canto stands 
in a similar relation to the author’s gr ammar of Prakrt. 
The work contains a history of the Calukyas of Anhivad 
(AnahiUapura) and particularly of Kumarapala. In can- 
tos XVI to XX, that are devoted to the latter, this prince 
is extolled above all as a pious Jaina, who prohibited 
bloody sacrifices and trading in flesh, got erected Jaina 
temples etc. The last two cantos contain moral and 
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religious reflections. From the concluding portion of the 
work it is evident that Kumarapala was full in life. 

Mahakavi Ksemendra has also contributed to this 
tradition. He has composed Dasavatara-caritam. It is a 
poetical abstract of the stories of Visnu’s incarnations. 
The work cannot be considered as an independent com- 
position. The subject matter of the first nine incarna- 
tions is taken from the Puranas. The seventh chapter, 
which represents Visnu’s incarnation as Rama, shows 
novelty of conception. Here the whole of the Ramayana 
is narrated with Ravana as the central figure. The result 
is quite happy and the vividness of description adds to 
the charm. The work, however, has great importance as 
it contains the earliest known reference to the Buddha 
being considered as an incarnation of Visnu. The narra- 
tion of the Buddha’s life is an abridgment of the story 
as told in Buddhist works. The style shows maturity 
of conception, and is easy and flowing. The work was 
finished in the 1066 A.D. on the Tripuresa Mountain. 

In modern times Sripada Sastri Hasurkar of Indore 
has composed many carita-kavyas: Buddhadeva- 
caritam, Vardhamanasvami-caxitam, Sankaracarya- 
caritam, Vallabhacarya-caritam, Ramadasa-caritam, 
Sikhaguru-caritamrtam, Prthviraja Cabvaria-caritam, 
Maharana Pratapa Simha-caritam, Chatrapati Sivaji 
mabaraja-caritam. I think, this great poet has made a 
special place of his own in the field of poem-composition 
and there is no other poet who has written so many 
carita kavyas in Sanskrit like Hasurkar. 

f 

Next to him, Satyavrat Sastri has composed three 
carita-kavyas in Sanskrit, namely Sribodbisattva- 
caritam, Indiragandhi-caritam, and Srigurugovinda- 
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sirhha- caritam. Of these, two are mahakavyas and 
the last one is a khaiida-kavya, Sribodhisattva-caritam 
seeks to offer in fourteen cantos comprising of one thou- 
sand verses the Sanskrit version of some of the most 
elevating and instructive avadanas of the Bodhisattva 
as detailed on the Jataka stories. The poet has re- 
duced the Bodhisattva’s avadanas hitherto available in 
Pali, to mellifluous verses. The work opens up new 
vistas in Sanskrit literature that has been rather parsi- 
monious in dealing with the Buddhist themes in poetry. 
Though somewhat fragmented in nature, the Bodhi- 
sattva-caritam has a broad canvas, spanning fourteen 
cantos of uneven size. The main sentiment of the poem 
is Santa. But, Srngara in both its aspects also finds 
impressive expression in this interesting poem. The 
Bodhisattva-carita is not beset with the type of digres- 
sive descriptions. The poet is not enamoured of the 
conventional descriptions of sunset, moonrise etc. His 
descriptions are invariably brief and are interwoven in 
the texture of the poem with such finesse that they form 
pretty patterns that often lend it added charm. The 
descriptions are effective and powerful. The greatest 
asset of this mahakavya is its language, which is dis- 
tinguished by exceptional sweetness and chastity. The 
language is adorned with a variety of figures of speech 
and is marked by pleasingly smooth evenness. 

Indiragandhi-caritam of Dr. Sastri forms an impor- 
tant link in the long chain of carita-kavyas in Sanskrit. 
It is a complete biography of the late Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. The work is first of its kind in San- 
skrit. There are 25 cantos in this poem. It is composed 
in facile and mellifluous verses marked by spontaneity 
and sweetness. This epic poem describes on the basis of 
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authentic records the life history and achievements of 
one of the greatest women of the world. 

Satyavrat Sastri’s Srigurugovindasiihha-caritam is 
the solitary versified biography of Guru Gobind Singh 
that he had composed on the tercentenary celebration 
of the birth of the tenth Guru by the Guru Gobind 
Singh Foundation, Patiala. Divided into four cantos 
and composed of 366 verses in different metres, this 
carita-kavya would be rated as a khanda-kavya techni- 
cally though in performing the prohibitive task of deal- 
ing with the Guru’s checkered career in its entirety and 
not being confined to any of its facets it could be rated 
as a Prabandha-kavya. But, in the poetician’s language 
the Srigurugovindasiihha-carita is a kanda-kavya. It de- 
tails, albeit briefly, the Guru’s life in its entirety. The 
eventful career of the Guru marked by an exuberance of 
vicissitudes, thrilling and elevating, forms a subject for 
a Mahakavya. It is intended to be a versified biography 
of the great Guru. 

Pandita Ksama Rao has carved a niche in the field of 
creative literature in Sanskrit. She has composed three 
biographical poems viz. Tukarama-caritara, Ramadasa- 
caritam and Jnanswara-caritam. Her Mlralahari is also 
a biographical poem though it is not entitled as such. 
She has also composed a biography of her father, Sankar 
Panduranga Pan^t. 

Medhavrata Sastri has composed some biographi- 
cal poems viz. Brabmarsi Virajananda-carita, Naraya- 
naswami-carita, Jhanendra-carita, Nityananda-carita, 
and Dayananda digvijaya mahakavya. He has made 
valuable contribution to thi tradition. 
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From the survey of the biographical poems it i 
known that the caritaof Srirama, Mary adapurusot tarn 
has influenced many Sanskrit poets. So there are man 
kavyas written on the life of Rama. Srirama-caritam i 
one of the best Mahakavyas produced from Kerala. Th 
poem was originally conceived and partly composed b 
Godavarma, Vidvadyuvaraja (1800-1851) who passes 
away while he was working on the thirteenth canto o 
this poem. It was his grand nephew Kochnni Raj; 
(1858-1921 A.D.) who later completed it. Both wer 
princes of the Kodugnallur Royal house, which was tR 
foremost centre of learning in Kerala in the last cen 
tury. Unlike previous poets who have often taken liber 
ties with Valmiki’s tale, the authors of this Mahakavyj 
have scruptdously stuck to the sage’s version. The firs 
thirty-two cantos retell the story from Rama’s birtl 
to his installation as the king of Ayodhya and^ the re 
maining eight, deal with Uttara REmayana. Srirama 
carita, however, is not a mere summary of Adikavya 
Far fromt it, what Godavarma and following his exam 
pie, Kochunni Raja, have done is, so to say, to fill uf 
the gaps left by Valmiki. Those portions of the story 
which Valmiki has dealt with in detail, have been sum- 
marized and the two poets have elaborated those por- 
tions, which V almi ki has skipped over. In this, as in 
many other aspects, they appear to be following the 
example set by Kalidasa. It may be recalled that, ol 
the six cantos in the Raghuvarhsa that deal with the 
Rama’s story Kalidasa has devoted to, Balakanda just 
a single canto to the rest of the tale until the defeat of 
Ravana, a whole canto for Rama’s return’s journey to 
Ayodhya and two cantos for Uttara REmayana. A simi- 
lar patern has been a dopted in the Srirama-caritam. 
In this Mabakarya the first two cantos are devoted to a 
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summaxy of B^akanda. It is only in the third canto that 
Godavarma begins to reveal his poetic gifts. Beginning 
with the third, he spends five full cantos to give a vivid 
portrayal of what may be described as the honeymoon 
of Rama and Sit a. 

The third canto shows how Rama slowly overcame 
Sita’s initial shyness and timidity. The eighth canto of 
the Kumarasamhhava is tlie obvious model, but 
Vidvadyuvaraja displays refreshing flashes, of his imagi- 
nation in handling the subject. Expanding Valrmki’s 
many seasons the six seasons from Vasanta to Sisira 
are described one after the other in the fourth canto, 
somewhat in the manner of Rtusaihhara. This canto 
written in the Drutavilariibita metre and embellished 
with Yamaka through out is a proof of the poet’s fan- 
tastic mastery over works. The highlight of the fifth 
canto is a description of the seasons of flowers, while 
the next two contain description of nightfall, moonrise, 
night and dawn. The influence of the third and eight 
cantos of the Kumarasamhhava are clearly visible here. 
It should be emphasized that these are not descriptions 
as they provide the right back ground for the activi- 
ties of the honeymooning royal couple. In contrast to 
these five cantos, the eighth canto summarizes the event- 
ful Ayodhyakanda in some one hundred Anus^bh 
verses. Against this, the Aranyakanda takes seven can- 
tos and the Kiskindhakanda six. These thirteen cantos 
are mainly given to descriptions. Among them special 
mention should be made of the elaborate portrait of Sita 
that Godavarma paints. In this Srirama-carita, the poet 
presents Sita through the eyes of Ravana when he sees 
her for the first time in the hermitage. This makes it 
more natural. The same technique is used to describe 
Rama’s personality in canto ten. There the poet records 
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SurpanaJcha’s reaction in seeing Rama. Not to be left 
behind Kochunni Raja who completed the poem dis- 
plays his resourcefulness in different ways in later can- 
tos. A good example woiild be the part where he deals 
with the dispatch of the Vanara armies in search of Sita. 
In the nineteenth canto, Sugriva gives his followers a 
detailed description of the areas they have to cover and 
the routes they should foUtow and in the twentieth, he 
gives them Rama’s message for his spouse. Taken to- 
gether these two cantos, written in the Mandakranta 
metre form a Sandesa kavya in the manner of Megha.- 
sandesa. Sundarakanda and Yuddhak^da are Con- 
densed into eleven cantos. Highlights include an impres- 
sive description of Lanka and word portraits of Ravana 
and Mandodari. In the Uttara Ramayana which is 
compressed into eight cantos, the poet gives a detailed 
description of the royal couple’s second honeymoon 
following their reunion and return to Ayodhya. 
Srirarna-caiitam fulfills all the requirements of a Maha- 
kavya as laid down by the rhetoricians like Dan(fin. 
Kahdasa has influenced both uncle and nephew. How- 
ever, in many respects, they have taken their cue from 
later parts like Magha and Sriharsa who perhaps saw 
poetry as an intellectual exercise more than anything 
else. This is evident from the extravagance of their 
descriptions and the over elaboration of imagery. The 
two poets also seem to take pleasure in displaying their 
vast erudition in various scientific disciphnes in 
Sanskrit. 

Some Sanskrit |)oets have composed biographical 
poems on the life Sricaitai^a who is regarded as an 
incarnation of Visnu and Srikrsna, his devotees and 
followers. The earliest work on the life of Caitanya 
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is Caitanyacaritamrta, a metrical narrative composed 
in Sanskrit by Murari Gupta, a resident of Navadvipa 
and a contemporary. It consists of four prakramas, 
sections and remains a valuable record of Caitanya’s 
life although many extraneous and miraculous legends 
find a place in it. Next came after Caitanya-caxitamrta 
by Paramananda Sen, son of Sivananda Sen, a close 
associate of Caitanya. He wa.s awarded the title of 
Kavikarnapura for his poetic talent by Caitanya him- 
self. His epic poem consists of twenty cantos, depict- 
ing all the major events of Caitanya’s life and present- 
ing him. as a deliverer of mankind, an incarnation of 
Srikrsna. He also wrote a biographical drama in ten 
acts: Caitanya-Candrodaya nataka at the command of 
Gajapati Prataparudra, king of Orissa. He was partly 
influenced by Srikrsna Mishra’s allegorical drama Pra- 
bodhacandrodaya and introduced some allegorical 
characters in his work. It is the first biographical drama 
based on the life of a contemporary religious personality. 

Paadavacarita is a mahakavya produced in Kerala. 
It has sixteen cantos. It contains an account of the story 
of the Pandavas based on the Mahabharata, The story 
of the Pandavas upto 'the choice of the bride Panc^ is 
the theme of-the first and second cantos. The corona- 
tion of Yudhisthira as the heir apparent, sage Narada’s 
narration of the story of Sunda and Upasunda, Arjuna’s 
pilgrimage to. the secred fords etc., are narrated in the 
next canto. The burning of the Khandava forest and 
Yudhisthira ’s performance of the Rajasuya sacrifice, his 
defeat in the game of gambling, PEndava’s retirement to 
the forest etc., are subject matter of the forth and fifth 
cantos. The penance of Arjuna to obtain Pasupatastra, 
his fight with Siva in disguise as a hunter, Siva’s bless- 
ing of Arjuna, the story Bhima fetching the Saugaii- 
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Hhika flower and the reunion of Arjuna with his 
brothers etc., are narrated in canto six to nine. The life 
of the Pandavas incognito in the Virata country. The 
slaying of Kicaka, the cattle-robbery of the Kurus etc., 
are described in the next two cantos. Kona’s role as 
messenger is the main theme of the twelfth canto. The 
last four cantos are devoted to narrating the prepara- 
tions for the Kuruksetra war and the various stages of 
it. The. author has carefully picked up almost all the 
incidents, which are directly connected with the heroic 
deeds of the Pandavas, from the first canto onwards. 
Therefore, the sentiments Vira and Raudra have biecn 
delineated obviously in almost all cantos of this work. 
The sentiments of heroism can be found in descriptions 
of Arjuna’s %ht with the hunter in the Kuruksptra war. 
Smgara and Bhakti are also delineated as subordinate 
sentiments. 

Yadunatha-carita or Bhagavatasangraha is a 
Mahakavya of unknown authorship and date. In ten 
cantos it narrates the story of Krsna as tojd in the tenth 
skandha of the Bh^avata. It is written in simple style. 
The work derives its name from the theme dealt with 
by the author. The legend of Yadunatha (Km^a) is 
narrated in the poem, and hence the title YudunStha 
is significant. The other title Bbagavatasang^a is 
suitable to the work as it is an abridged from of the tenth 
skandha of the Bbagavata pnrana. There is no direct 
evidence regarding the authorship and date of the poem. 
But the verses in the begi nn ing of the poem metitmn 
that the poem was written at the instance of the qneen 
of Qinlon who was the sister of the king Adityavarman of 
fifteenth centnry A.D. The author probably belo ng to 

Cennannur since mention is made of Siva of ArunScala 

in the poem. 
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Titles of Some Carita-Kavyas 

It is not possible here to give the summary of all 
the biographical poems along with a note of criticism. 
Here are given the titles of some of the carita-kavyas in 
Sanskrit. The list is not comprehensive. But the works, 
which are important and are readily available, are only 
included here so that a reader will find a glimpse of this 
tradition and trend. There are many other biographical 
poems which are not given any carita title like Nehru 
Yasas Saurabham, Indira Yasastilakam, Rajiva Saura- 
bham etc. But we have not included such works here 
because of the paucity of space. A Hst of 145 Carita 
Kavyas noticed by me are appended at the end of the 
article in alphabetical order for easy reference. 

Conclusion 

K.V. Sarma has classed the biographical literature 
under two headings, namely, the literature produced 
before the impact of western concepts and the Btera- 
ture from then up to modern times. He rightly 
remarks: “The writings of the early period were prone 
to the introduction o” legendary accounts, exaggerations 
and parallelisms characteristic of classical Sanskrit and 
to be devotional and moralistic rather than objective 
and balanced. In tune with the thought of the times, 
the lives portrayed pertained primarily to the saints 
and the royalty. During the second period, when the 
norms of western biographical writing began to seep into 
India, its impact also began to be felt by the Sanskrit 
writer. For one thing, the vision of the Sanskritists 
and as a result he began to view men and matters in 
a more realistic perspective, with a critical eye and an 
inquiring spirit. For another, the prevailing nationalist 
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movement, too, had its effect on him. Thus, while he 
took up for portrayal prominent personalities from all 
walks of life, he also took pains to coUect data from 
diverse sources and set them out in an objective 
manner, to form authentic biographies. However, it 
has to be noted that, in spite of these efforts, there 
still remain, in these works, traces of classical presenta- 
tion germane to Sanskrit poetic tradition. This aspect 
apart, the substantial biographical literature produced 
in Sanskrit during modem times may be taJcen to 
represent a welcome diversion from the biographical 
writings produced during the earlier phase.” ^ 

He further remarks about the modern trend that 
though the contents of the works axe biographical, the 
treatment is poetic, with the use of high flown style, 
eulogies and descriptive excursions not germane to the 
biography proper.^ The advent of western literature in 
India and an understanding of the norms and prac- 
tices followed in modem biographical writings appear to 
have wrought a definite change in Sanskrit biographies 
produced from around the beginning of this centtuy. 
Stress began to lay on personalities and the objective 
recording of events. Poetic effusions began to give way 
to simple prose or narrative verse. The scope of the 
biographies was extended to include leading persons in 
all walks of life, to wit, to historic personalities, old and 
new, saints and social reformers, political leaders and 
freedom-fighters, poets and philosophers. 

Biographical Literature is an important and signi- 
ficant sector of modern Sanskrit Literature. Inter- 
nationally significant religious and spiritual figures like 
Sankaracarya, Vivekananda, Political personalities like 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Lokmanya Tilak, 
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Indira Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi; popular saints and 
mystics like Jnanesvara, Ramadasa, Tukarama and free- 
dom fighters like Vira Surendra Sai, Sardar Patel etc., 
have become the subject of biographical Poems in 
Sanskrit. 

Actually, writing biographical poems on historical 
personalities, is undoubtedly a very difiicult task. 
Biographical work should not be a mere history or bio- 
graphy, i.e., an insipid statement of dates and facts nor 
can it be a mere ‘fiction’ or ‘fantasy’ soaring only on 
the wings of imagination-however, sweet or char min g. 
Thus, an author of biographical poetry-be it 
either in poetic or in dramatic form, has to steer 
between two extremes: history and imagination, 
cautiously but artistically. The proper and perfect 
synthesis of history and literary art; truth and fiction 
lies at the root of the success of a biographical poem. 
But, most of the biographical works only commemo- 
rate the good deeds and preaching of the heroes. Being 
written with the utmost reverence, they are full of 
exaggeration and cannot be called biography in the strict 
sense of the term. Also lacking in them are details about 
the wordly lives of their subjects, the resTilt of an indiffe- 
rence to documentation. The biographers since 
independence have written with a view to inspiring the 
younger generation to develop national character as well 
as their individuality. The biographer’s main interest 
has been more academic than aesthetic. Hence, an artis- 
tic biography is a rarity, with biographers caring more 
for content than for literary form. These biographers 
have chosen their heroes mostly from political, spiri- 
tual, social and cultural fields. This brief survey of the 
biographical literature leaves us with a feeling of satis- 
faction. It is fairly rich not only in quantity but in 
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quality too. All these poems whether small or big not 
only provide us with close and intimate pictures of the 
personages about whom they are written but also help 
us gather some important information about the social, 
political, cultural and literary life of the age. Rising 
above the dry historical documents and panegyrics these 
poems have established themselves as a branch of crea- 
tive literature which is no way a mean achievement. 
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APPENDIX 

AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OP CARITA KAVYAS. 

1. Abdulla-caritam of Laksmipati 

2. Abalya-caritam of Sukhartoias^tri 

3. Ananta-caritam of Vasude'v’a Atmaxama 

4. Anamaswaini-carita of Muniratnasuri 

5. Ambarisa-caritam (22 verses) of Mahakavi Gomatid^a Elattur 
Ramasvami Sastri 

6. BbaRala-carita of unknown author 

7. Bbaktasimba-caritam of Svayaihprakasa Sarma 

8. Bbarata-carita of Krsnacarya 

9. Brabmarsi-Virajananda-carlta of Medhavrata S^tri 

10. Bhudeva-caritam of Mahesacandra Taxkacudamani 

11. Buddha-carita of Asvaghosa ed., E.B. Cowell, Bibliotheca In- 
dica, Oxford, 1885. 

12. Candracada-caritam of Umapatidhara 
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13. Candraprabha-cahtam of SaiikaraM 

14. Candraprabha-caritam of Viranandi 

15. Candrasekbara-caritam of Dhuvermajana 

16. C^ukya-caxitam of Laksniinarayanasastri 

17. Chnni-caritam of Kavi Nilakantha 

18. Caitanya-caxltam of Kavikarnapiira 

19. Dasavatara-caritam of Sriradhakrsna Tiwari 

20. Dasavatara-carita of Ksemendra 

21. Dasa-caritam of Srisailasuri, ed., by Sri T. Ananthanarayana, 
SV Oriental Series No. 20. Tirupati, 1990. 

22. Dilipa-carita of unknown author 

23. Divyasuri-caritam of Srigarudavahana 

24. Dbrva-caritam of Ganapatisastri 

25. Dhrva-caritam of Jayakantha 

26. Gajani Muhammad-cahtam of P.G. Ramarthakavi 

27. Gajendra-caritam of unknown author 

28. Gibidbara-cantam (50 verses) of Elattur Rainasvami Sastri 

29. Gandhi-caritam of Sadhusarana Misra 

30. Gop^a-caritam of Padmanabha Bhatta 

31. Gopala-carita of Srikrsiiacaitanya 

32. Gauri-caritam of Venkatasuri 

33. ' Gauri-caritam of Vrndavana Sukla 

34. Haracarita Cintamani of Jayaratha 

35. Harhcarita of Caturbhuja 

36. Hari-carita of unknown author 

37. Harivamsasara-carita of Govindamakhi 

38. Hemakumara-carita of Samaprabhacarya 

39. Eaihayendra-canta of Bhanubhatta 

40. Jagadguru-caritam of Sarvanahda 
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41 . Jahangira-caritam of Rudrakavi 

42 . Jinadatta-carita of Gunabhadra 

43 . Jivandhara-carita of Gunabhadracsbrya 

44 . Jorjadeva-caritam of G.P. Padmanabhas^tri 

45 . Jorjadeva-caritam of Laksanasuri 

46 . Jnanendra-carita of Medhavrata S^tri 

47 . Kumarapala-carita of Hemacandra 

48. Jiianesvara-caritam of Ksamlwievi 

49. Krsna-carita of Bilvamangala 

50. Krsna-caritam of Manadeva 

51. &sna-cari^am of Motkama 

52. Krsnb^a-carita of Bilvamangala 

53. Krsna-carita of Samudragupta 

54. Ksatrapati-caritam of XJmasafJcara Sarma THpathi 

55. Lagburama-carita of Y. Mahalinga Sastri 

56. Laksminarayana-Cjaritain of Srinivasaputra 

57. LM bahadur Sastxi-caritaai of Ramesh Chandra Sukla 

58. Ling^yabbavikasar-cantam of Mahalingakavi 

59. Mahatab-carita of unknown author 

60. Mahipala-carita of Caritrasundara 

61. Mum-caxitainrta of DiUlp^attopIkihyaya 

62. Munisuvrata-carita of Muniratnasuri 

63. Maithiieia^-carftam of Ratnaplu^ 

64. Nandi-caritam of Kxsnakavi 

65. Narayanaswami-^carita of Medhikrata Sastri 

66. Naisadblyar-carita of SrSiarsa 

67. Nityanada-canta of Medhavrata Sastri 

68. Nebru-caritam of an unknown author 
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69. Padyaharsa-carita of Rajagopala Cakravarti 
TO. Patanjali-carltam of Ramabhadra Diksita 

71. Parsvanatha-carita of Vadirajasuri 

72. Prabhavaka’-carita of Candraprabhasuri 

73. Prajapati-caritam of Kisnakaid 

74. Pratyekabuddha-carita of Laksmitilaka 

75. Pradyumna-carita of Mahasena 
76- Prahlada-caritain of Jayakantlia 

77. Raghuvira-caritam or Sukumarsultwa-caritmn of 
Ibburamji 

78. Raghuvira-carita edited by T. Ganapati Sastri 

79. Raghunatba-carita of Jagadasalia 

50. Raghunatha-tarkika-siromani-caritam of Raviray 

51. Raghuvkavarya-caritam of Tirumalakonacarya 
82. Rantideva-caritam of Laksmi Warrier 

S3. Ranatadivya-caritam of Srinivasa 

84. Rama-caritam of Kasinatha 

85. R^a-caritam of Mohanaswami 

86. Rama-caritam of Visvaksena 

S7. Rama-caritam Yuvaraja Rajavarma 

88. Rama-carltam of Raglmnatlia 

89. JRaina-carita of Abhinanda 

90. R^apMa-caritam of Kavi Sandhyakaranandi 

91. ’ Raghava-caritam of Anandanarayana 

92. R^ad^a-caritam of Ksamadevi 

93. Ramanujar-carita campu of Sriramauujacarya 
94- Rmn^uja--carita-kulaka of Anvay^arya 

95. Ramanujadivya-caritam of unknown author 
961 Sajikaracarya-caritam of Govindanatha 
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97. Sajiibhu-caritam of Vrndavana Sukla 

98. Smiiblmraj&-caxita of Harikavi alias Bhanubhatta 

99. Saxabhoji-caiitain of Anantanamyana 

100. S^tmatha-caritain of Meghavijayagani 

101. Santlnatha-carita of Ajitaprabhacarya 

102. Sikhaguru-caritaimtam of S.S. Hasurkar 

103. Sivakaivalya-carita of V.M. Kulkarni 

104. Sivakaivalya-caritam of Venkata Rao 

105. SrBcantha-caiitain of Mankhuka 

106. Sricalukyaraja Ayanavaihsa-^caritani of Syama Bhatta 
Bharadvaja 

107. Sriharicarlta Mahakavyam of Sriharipadmanabha Sastri, ed., 
T. Venkatacarya, Adyax Library &: Research Centre, Adyar, 
Chennai, 1960. 

108. Snkrsna-cantam of Sivadatta Tripathi 

109. Srikrsna-caritam of Ramesh Candra Sukla 

110. Sri Muttusvami Diksitacandra-caritain Mahakavyam of 
V. Raghavan, Tunarvasu’, No.l, Srikrishnapuram Street, 
Chennai-600 014 

111. Sribhasyak^a-carita of KauSla Venkatesa 

112. Sribhubya-caritam of Ganapati^tri 

113. Sripada-caritam of Sakalakirti 

114. Srirama-caritam of Ramavisala Tripathi 

115. Sri VaUabbacarya-caiitam of S.S. Hasurkar 

116. Sri PurnanaDda-carifam of an unknown author 

117. Sri Swami Vivekananda-caritam of Tryaihbaka Sarma 
Bhandarkai 

118. Savltri-caritam of Sankaralal 

119. Sita-caritam of Reva Prasad Dvivedi 
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120. Subodbarama-caiita of Balammal 

121. Sudama-caritam of Pundarikaksa Misra 

122. Sudama-caritam of Srinivasa 

123. Sudarsana-caritam of Sakalakirti 

124. Surata-carita of unknown author 

125. Surendra-caritam of Sivarama 

126. Surendra-carita mah^avyam of Digaiiibara Mohapatra 

127. Sumatinatha-carita of Samaprabhacarya 

128. Surjana-caritam of Gaudadeva 

129. Stbaviravali-carita of Hemacandra 

130. Thkarama-caritam of Ksam^evi 

131. Tyagaraja-caritam of Sundaresa Sarma 

132. Udayavarma-caritam ed., Saiiibasiva S^tri 

133. Uttararibna-carita kavyam ed., Ramapisaroti 

134. Varanga-carita of Jatasiihhanandi 

135. Vasudeva-caritam of Yenidatta 

136. Victoria-carita-saihgraha of Keralavarma 

137. Vidvat-carita-pancaka of Narayaiia Sastri Kiste 

138. Vigbnesvara-caxita of Ramavadhani 

139. Vikramankadeva-carita of Bilhana 

140. Vivekaiianda-caritam of K.S. Nagarajan 

141. Vira-kamparaya-carita (Madhura Vijayam) of Gangadevi ed., 
by Potukucci Subrahmanya Sastri with his own commentary in 
Sanskrit and Telugu translation, Rajahmundry, 1960 

142. Vrajendra-caritam of Sadananda 

143. Vrsabhanu-caritam cf Sakalakirti 

144. Venkatesa-caritam of Ganasyama 

145. Yasodbara-caritam of Vadirajasuri 




SATYA VRAT 

MANDANA AND HIS WORKS 
CAMPUMANDANA 

Mandana (1400-1435 A.D.)/ the poet-prime 

minister of Mandu, represents an important Knk in the 
long chain of litteratuers who weilded pen ^d sword 
with equal ease and effect. A prolific and versatile 
writer, he was endowed with sakti and Vyutpatti in 
an ample measure. While his sakti unfolded itself in a 
number of poetic works of (fifferent genres, the 
Alamkaramandana and Sarasvatamandana bear 
eloquent testimony to his Vyutpatti. Besides the works 
studied elsewhere,^ his Campnmandana merits a 

full-fledged appraisal in view of its manifold excellences. 
It serves to unravel an important aspect of Man,dana’s 
muse, the slimness of its Size notwithstanding. The 
CM purports to describe in spven chapters (patalas) 
the elevating career of NeminStha, the twenty second 
Tirthahkara revered in the Jainstic tradition. Mandana 
is enamoured of the sublimity of Nemi’s character (1.7), 
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but the way he has sought to project it in the body of 
the poem has retarded its growth. 

THEME 

Preliminaries and autobiographic details apart, the 
CM, begins with a happy account of Samudravijaya’s 
metropolis, Vijayavardhana. A virtuous and powerful 
ruler, Samudravijaya vanquished his foes which brought 
him wide fame. His devoted wife Siva was an embodi- 
ment of many a virtue including intelligence and beauty. 
Siva sees in a dream a drija offering her three gems 
which resembled the m3rthic Kaustubha in brilliance. 
She apprises Samudravijaya of the tmusual dream. A 
discerning Acarya, well versed in the lore, is suromoned 
who interprets the dream to be the harbinger of the 
birth of the gem of a son (ratnasya samdarsanats tu 
ratnalabbab param te bbavita, IV.l). Siva conceived 
at an appropriate moment. A brilliant sketch of her 
pregnancy follows. Even with all her desires fulfilled 
she longed for a visit to the forest which was readily 
met. She gave birth to a son much to the joy of her 
husband {vadanam abbavad asya prodyad utt^abbasi, 
rV.T). The child was aptly named Neminatha in view of 
his potential to carry the disc of dbanna and artba. As 
he stepped into youth, he surpassed the cupid in beauty 
and bnlliance. 

Krs^ pleased with Nemi’s name and fame, 
despatches a fleeting envoy to Vijayavardhanapura to 
summon him to Dvaiika. Samudravijaya feels proud of 
the honour done to him. At his bidding Nemi leaves for 
Dvarika amidst royal fanfare to be greeted there with 
equal gusto by none dse than Krsna himself. As Nemi 
was in the prime of youth, Krsna decides to 
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arrange his marriage and sends for his parents as well. 
On cool consideration his marriage is fixed with Raji- 
mati, the calmly daughter of Ugrasena, the ruler of 
Mathura. The town is promptly spruced up for the great 
occasion. Nemi and his entourage, as they 
approached Mathura, were received with fanfare and 
courtesy. Nemi leaves for the bride’s house at an auspi- 
cious moment. However, he is over- whelmed with revul- 
sion in the midst of festivities, on hearing the piteous 
cries of the animals snared there to be slaughtered for 
the marriage-feast. The thought that he was to be the 
cause of the massive killings filled him with anguish. 
He discards the marriage and makes himself scarce then 
and there. Rajimati is stuimed at the sudden turn of 
events and curses her lot on hearing her heart-rending 
cries, Nemi is convinced of her devotion to him and 
suddenly appears before her. She pleads with him not 
to snap the ties with her, slrengthened over eight ear- 
lier births (astajanmajanito nanu sartbab tyajyate kim 
adbnna kila natba, VII. 17). Nemi reminds her of the 
severe penance she had performed with him. Prompted 
by the knowledge of self, Rajimati achieves the sublime 
goal. Nemi, on the other hand, is lost in austerities on 
the high peak of Raivataka. 

The theme is evidently skeletal. It is too tenuous 
a base for the edifice that is sought to be raised there 
on. It has been dealt with so casually that only broad 
outlines of the story have emerged in the poem. The 
frame of the CM is indeed too frail to sustain Nemi’s 
career in its totality, but Mandana did not put even 
the available canvass to a profitable use. It has resulted 
in a nagging dichotomy between the form and contents 
of the poem. The form of the CM is too vast for the 
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sketchy theme but is too tiny to hold the digressions 
and descriptions with which it is infested. 


The CM is an apology for skiKul execution of the 
story. The author’s aversion to the successful handling 
of the theme is evident at every step. He has broken into 
the time-worn descriptions of the natinral phenomena in 
Chapter Two after touching upon the story in the first. 
These descriptions may be attractive in their own way, 
but there is no justification for them to be positioned 
after the fixst chapter itself. A feeble attempt is made to 
carry the story further in the third chapter but it again 
has to negotiate impediments in the form of descritpions 
of the scenic beauties soon thereafter. Chapter Four is 
a wee richer in contents, though it is also dominated by 
the extraneous matter. The last three chapters bring 
the story to condusion, but it is lost for the better part 
in a mage of digressions. Mandana has been rather in- 
different to the story. After alluding to an episode or 
sp, he invariably breaks into descriptions, unmindful of 
vhethef they have an organic connection with the story 
or not. The CM is thus reduced a heap of descriptions. 

Sources of CM : 

Besides the Uttaradhyayanasutra,* the Harivamsa- 
pnrSna of Jinasena, the Uitarapurana of Gunabhadra 
and Hemachandra’s Trisasiihilaka Pumsacarita (TSPC) 
are the important sources that seek to detail the Nenai- 
cprita at some length. Most of the subsequent works 
dealing with the life - accotmt of the twenty second 
Tirthankaxa axe indebted to them in one way or the 
other. Thus, Kirtiraja, the author of Nenainatba - 
Maiakavya,® owes the version of his theme to 
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Hemacandra, minor dissimilarities between tbe two 
notwithstanding. They concur on the number and 
sequence of the dreams that Siva sees as a prelude to 
her conception.® With a Brahmana offering her three 
Kaustubha - like gems,” Mandana has slashed down 
the fourteen traditional dreams to one. While in the 
Neminatha - MahakSvya (NNM), Samudravijaya’s 
interpretation of the dreams is subsequently upheld by 
a soothsayer (11.23, III.24), the task is assigned to a 
‘new acarya’ in the CM, who like wise prognosticates 
the birth pf a worthy son.® In the version of Nemi’s 
marriage, q.s described in the CM, Krsna fixes his 
marriage with Rajimati with the concurrence of his 
parents which, however, he discards right in the midst of 
its execution® According to the puranic sources, Krsna 
settles the marriage only after he is convinced that 
biological urgings had erupted in Nemi.^® Mandana, in 
opting for the bald version, has robbed it of its 
inherent sensitivity. The outlines of the touching 
episode, episode of Nemi’s repudiation of the marriage 
and Rajimati ’s piteous wails that follow it, as drawn 
by Mandana, do not differ much from Hemacandra’s 
version. But his account of Nemi’s escape to the 
forest even as Rajimati was following him and his allu- 
sion to his hard-heartedness and compassion soon there- 
after not only involve a bit of contradiction but is also 
not borne out by any of the known sources. Whether 
Mandana has made the changes on any authority or 
they are the figment of his imagination, is difficult to 
ascertain. They, however, do not seem to heighten the 
poem’s worth. 

While the theme of the CM is not well executed, 
it cannot boast of high poeric excellences either. The 
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poem is so caught in the lybrinth of extraneous 
descriptions that even basic features like sentiment and 
characterisation hardly find any avenues to unfold them- 
selves. 

Depiction of Nature 

Of the strings of descriptions that abound in the 
poem, it is the description of the natural phenomena 
that steals the thunder by reason of its poetic excellence. 
Not unoften the various aspects of the phenomenon 
under description have been highlighted in an assort- 
ment of styles. It is sometimes treated as a living entity, 
at times it evokes ornate description, while at others it 
appears in its pure undiluted form. The description 
of the spring, reproduced below, reveals the aforesaid 
styles at play. On the one hand, it seeks to personify 
nature by presenting the creeper as a damsel, the 
bunches of flowers as breasts, the spring as a king and 
the wind as its vassal; on the other hand it serves as an 
inflaming agent in instructing the womenfolk in 
bbruvilasa, humbling the pride of even the recluses with 
the maddening notes of the cuckoos and bringing about 
the union of the separated lovers. A part of the 
description is cast in the ornate style based as it is on 
different figures of speech, though its natural form is 
clearly perceptible imder them. 
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CM., p.5-6 

Mandana reveals in depicting the natural form of 
prakrii. He has drawn in a solitary verse an integrated 
picture of the vernal season. Alliteration and the sweet 
phraseology erhanating therefrom combine to heighten 
the charm of the description.*^ The description of dark- 
ness in the same chapter is lovely and realistic, tellingly 
illustrating Mandana’s expertise in describing the 
alambana form of nature, though his predilection for 
the ornate style is also evident. The use of the figures 
of speech Upama, Rupaka and Utpreksa have heigh- 
tened the effect of the description without impairing its 
natural beauty. “The dense darkness resembling the 
herd of old elephants has so enveloped the world that 
not a speck of light is seen anywhere. The whiteness 
of the white lotuses is fully eclipsed. The banks of the 
rivers resound with the shrieks of the Cakravaka birds. 
The lotuses seem to pay ‘him’ obeisance with folded 
hands (petals)”.*^ 

The natural and ornate styles seem to intermingle in 
the description of the moonshine as well. “The moon- 
light has bundled out the darkness lock, stock and 
barrel. Filled wiHi moonshine, the sky looks like a white 
parasol. Laksmi and P^avati are struggling hard to 
identify their spouses. The abbisarikas could be distin- 
guished by the sound of their anklets alone. While the 
cuckoos surpassed the swans, the Cakravakas rejoiced 
mistaking the moonlight for the daylight. The moon 
relieved the fatigue caused by the nocturnal orgy. The 
high personages always do good to all”. 
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When invested with hum 2 in character, even the trite 
phenomena come to vibrate with charm. 
Mandana has sought to personify the function of the 
morning sun with a £esopama. The sun is seen to 
conduct itsdf like a king. There appeeirs to be 
complete sinhleirity between the two, The king empties 
his treasure by making liberal donations to the people, 
the stm ‘opens’ the capricorn of the lotus with its rays 
(hands). As the king multiplies his riches, the sun adds 
to the gloir^ of the lotus.^'* 

The description of the summer symbolises the 
ornate description of nature in the poem. Mandana 
deserves esteem for the way he has highlighted the 
ferocity of the summer with appropriate Upamanas. 
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The oppressive Indian summer seems to be reflected in 
the pity sentences in its entirety^®. 

RASA 

The precepts laid down for the mahakavya may be 
deemed to hold good for the Campu as well. It is thus 
out of the trinity of Srngara, Vita and Santa that the 
principal sentiment of the Campu has to he chosen.^® 
The Campu writers have by and large respected the 
injunction while the Jaina Campus generally culminate 
in quietism (santarasa). 

In view of the high priority accorded to the descrip- 
tions, hone of the sentiments in the CM. has developed 
with the intensity that may entitle it to the status of the 
angirasa. However, Santa would have been in time with 
the genius and climax of the story. But feeble flashes is 
all that we have in the name of Santarasa, though the 
poem does not lack the avenue for it to unfold itself with 
vehemence. In its present state, quietism in the poem 
is confined to such casual observations as 
(p.30), ^ (p.32),3irai TFsftiRft ^ ^ (VII.18). 

These isolated touches are evidently no substitute of a 
full-fledged treatment of the sentiment. 

The sentiment that has found tolerable expression 
in the CM is the Pathos. In view of the restrictions 
imposed by the poeticians, it cannot be admitted as the 
angirasa, though Bhavabhuti is inclined to view it as the 
only rasa worth its while (III.47). Rajimati is aghast at 
the way she was discarded in dramatic circumstances. 
She falls on the ground like a banner struck by a storm, 
and breaks into piteous cries on coming to her own. 
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Cursing her lot for reducing her to a living corpse, she 
runs after her ‘lord’ like a possessed person.^" 

Though Snigara is out of tune Tvith the character 
of the poem, it could have found povrerful expression 
in the love and dalliance of Samudravijaya and Siva 
but Mandana has mysteriously mssed the opportunity. 
However, a faint glimpse of Smgara is had in the 
reference to the damsels of Dvaxika who distract even 
the recluses with their pretty advances (p.23). Vatsalya 
has emerged with greater force. It unfolds itself in the 
description of the childhood pranks of Nemi (p.l7). 

The CM thus stands in an unenviable position so far 
as the development of rasa is concerned. As borne out 
by his Kavya - mandana, Mandana was well-equipped 
to handle the various sentiments but he has been rather 
averse to it in the CM. 

Language 

The CM has evidently sprung from the author’s 
anxiety to establish himself as a prose- writer of a high 
order. This is what accoimts for the preponderance of 
the prose therein. Like most of the earlier Campus, the 
prose in the CM is not restricted to serve any 
specific purpose. It heis been used at will to voice a 
wide spectrum of situations and ideeis. Although the 
verse too has been similarly used in the CM but so far 
as the prose is concerned, Mandana has worked it up 
to display his control over the medium. Mandana had 
a clear vision of the type of prose he wanted to foster. 
He did not mean to over-awe the reader with intricate 
prose padded with strings of compounds, sastric allu- 
sions or lexical words and recondite grammatical forms. 
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It is the vibrant but lucid prose that meets his appro- 
bation. He subscribes to the view that abundance of 
compounds form the heart of prose : aitar: 

{Kavyadarsa, 1.80). But samasabhuyastvam 
for Mandana does not mean sesquipedalian compunds. 
He seems to favour moderate doses of compounds only. 
Whatever the subject, he has invariably couched it in 
a prose which, though rich in compounds, does not 
overstep moderation. Mandana’s prose is marked by 
different tiers which the old poeticians had categorised 
as Vaidarbhi, Pancali and Gauih styles (rids). Needless 
to say, it is the lucid prose that is the most attractive, 
though that infested with cumbersome compounds as 
its own significance. 

The description of S^^udravijaya’s metropolis 
exemplifies the Vaidarbhi at its best. While Slesa and 
Parisamkhya tend to lend complexity to the prose, 
Mandana, notwithstanding their use, has described the 
capital in a simple and easy language.^® Krsna’s envoy 
has also been detailed in a lucid phraseology inherent 
in the Vaidarbhi style (p.l9). So is the spread of moon- 
shine, as noted earlier (p.8). 

While it may not always be possible to adhere to 
Vaidarbhi in prose, the verses in the CM have been 
composed, almost invariably, in a diaphanous 
phraseology, as prescribed by the poeticians.*® Such 
verses as abound in long compounds axe not many. Even 
the longer metres have not marred the sweetness and 
eeise of the language. Nemi’s exhortation to Rajimati, 
though clothed in the Sardulavikridita metre, is marked 
by pleasing simplicity which accords well with spirit of 
the subject. 
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The second tier of language in the CM is represent 
by what the poeticians call the Pahcali riti. The maj 
part of the prose employed in the poem is cast in tl 
mould. This is what has enabled Mandana to keep 1 
prose within, the bounds of moderation. The langua, 
used in detailing Siva’s dream tmrns out to be the be 
example of the PancalT style (p.l2). 

Exceptions apart, Mandana has not overdone h 
prose. However, in a bid to establish himself as a writ 
of ornate prose, he was occasionally pushed to chm 
out the type of prose which may be taken to illustra 
the Gau(H style. The formidable compounds worked u 
there are not always in tune with the spirit of the sub jet 
or situation under description. The prose loaded wit 
unending compoimds that has been used i 
describing the decoration of Mathura on the occasion c 
Rajimati’s marriage is evidently out of place (p. 26-27] 
The ugliest form of the GaudI style is seen in the fright 
ening compound which consists of as many as forty oni 
members (padas) (p.32). This is the longest compount 
worked up in the poem. 

Mandana’s prose is marked by winsome alliteration 
Not unlike in the Kavya-mandana, the under curreni 
of Anuprasa flows in the better part of the poem. II 
is found interwoven with other figures of speech as well. 
The judicious application of alliteration has contributed 
to the sweetness and rhythm, which, combined together, 
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have given rise to lovely phraseology (padalalitya) in 
the poem. Nemi’s escape from the marriage has been 
couched in a language which is notable for its sweet 
phraseology.^® 

Mandana excels in mustering accordant phraseology 
which facilitates a better and quicker understanding of 
the subject under description. The pen - pictures in 
the CM have claimed perhaps the most appropriate 
phraseology. The sketch of the Acarya, summoned to 
interpret Siva’s dream, is by far the best piece (p.l3). 

The abundance of compounds has made the 
nominal and verbal forms scarce in the poem. Mandana 
is, however, fond of the perfect tense (f^). In view 
of his fairly sound grounding in grammar, it is rather 
odd to find Un-Pamnian forms in the CM though they 
are not many in number. The use of dive for divi 
(IV. 10) and samarthayaii for arthayati (p.l4) is 
indefensible, Mandana has been rather brusque in muti- 
lating the standard idioms. While sucibhedyam tainah 
is the norm, he has opted for sarabhedyam tamab (11.3). 
The use of cbinnakajjalam for bhinnakajjalam (II.3) is 
equally arbitrary. 

Figures of Speech 

Though dismissed as outer trappings of poetry, the 
alaihkaias, in view of the clarity and strength they lend 
to the expression, are inseparable from its genius. 
Mandana has been circumspect in applying the figures 
of speech, both of word and meaning. Of the 
sabdalaihkaras, he is deeply enamoured of Anuprasa, 
which is found interwoven in the better part of the 
poem.*^ The loveliest form of alliteration, the 
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Antyanuprasa, noted for the rhythm and sweetness that 
it imparts to the verse, has not been used much in the 

poem.^^ 

Upama seems to hold unusual fascination for 
Mandana. It has been widely used in the CM. The 
telling XJpamanas that have been culled from a 
variety of sources, serve to make the expression more 
effective. Siva shone forth with the child as does the 
earth with the nidhikumbha. (IV.9). The Upamana 
brings out effectively the hi^ worth of the child. 
Mandana has used the abstract Upamanas with equal 
ease and effect. The meeting with Nemi, Samudra- 
vijaya and Krsna heightened the glory of Ugrasena as 
Moksa shines all the more in the company of dbarma, 
artba and kama (VI.12). Mandana’s skill in handling 
the sJesopama is also beyond dispute though it has been 
used sparingly in the CM 

Besides these major Alamkaras, Slesa, Utpieksa, 
Rupaka, Virodbabhasa, Atisayokti, Artbantaraayasa, 
Vibhavana, Parisaihkbya etc., are some of the other 
figures of speech that have been used in the poem to 
strengthen the expression. 

Metre 

With prose accorded a dominant role, the verse in 
the CM has been relegated to a secondary position. 
The poem consists of no. more than 103 verses in all. 
Besides the three indeterminate metres, Mztndana has 
used fifteen metr^ to clothe them. Wth twenty two 
verses couched in it, Malini emerges as the dominant 
metre, while Upajati with sixteen comes next. The last 
patala has claimed as many as ten metres. The use 
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of Viyogini to voice Rajimati’s agony is indicative of 
the author’s skill in using appropriate metres accord 
with various feelings. The fifteen metres employed in 
the poem are as follows : Anustup, Patbyavaktra, 
Indravajra, Upajati (usual), Upajati (Upendravajra + 
Rathoddhata, Indravajra + Rathoddhata), Svagata, 
Vasantatilaka, MSlini, Prthvi, Sardulavikridita, Viyo- 
gini, Puspitagra, Arya, Upa^ti, Giti. 


However, the use of metre in the CM is not 
beyond reproach. Some of them are tarnished by 
different anonialies. While the fifth letter in the third 
hemistich of Anustup in VII.6 is long, the fourth 
hemistich is short of one letter. The sequence of ganas 
in the third hemistich of Svagata in is ra, na, ra, 1, gu, 
in place of ra, na, bha, gu, gu. Qrute a few other metres 
also suffer from such errors. 

To Mandana Campu is no less fascinating than a 
youthful maiden.^^ The CM indeed merits attention for 
its lovely phraseology. His skillfullness in handling the 
Alanikaras is also beyond dispute. These trappings 
apart, the CM is woefully deficient in sentiments, the 
soul of poetry. 

Mandana aimed to estabHsh his credentials as a skil- 
ful! writer of ornate prose through the CM. He seems to 
have achieved his objective. 
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APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 

AS OKA’S CLAIM FOR THE 
THRONE 


In Mahavamsa we are told that in the ksatriya 
Maurya dynasty the famous Candragupta was born. 
The BrShmana Canakya having killed the ninth Nanda, 
made him the king of the whole of India (Jambiidvipa). 
He ruled for twenty-four yeiars and then his son Bindu- 
sara ruled for twenty-eight years. Bindusara had one 
hundred and one sons. Among these sons Asoka was 
the best of Asoka killed Lis ninetynine half-brothers 
and became the master of the whole of India,^ The 
siinilar: facts are given in .Dipavamsa (ch. V - 41, 42; 
ct. VI - .22j, 23). So in those texts we neither find 
the name' ^ A^o^’s mother nor we are told what kind 
of clsi^ hie hhd for the throne excepting that he was 
the all the sons of Bindusara. (Mahavamsa, 

V-16). Ad^rding to Maiavamsatika, Asoka’s mother 
was DharanSy the principal queen of Bindus^a.^ The 
date of (sot^osition of Mahavanisa, is fixed at the 
beginning of ,4he 6th century A.D., and the earliest date 
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of the composition of its commentary, that is, Maha- 
vaihsatika, is fixed some-time in 664-673 A.D., while 
the latest date is the first half of the 13th century. It 
has been finally concluded that the Tika belonged to a 
period between 1000 and 1250 A.D.^ 

In this case the earlier work the original Mahavamsa 
shotild be considered as a more reliable source."* Without 
much hesitation we can rely upon Mahavamsa rather 
than its Tika, the commentary. Dipavamsa which is a 
work of 4th century A.D. also does not give the name of 
Awka’s mother nor describes Asoka as the crown prince. 
It is a work belonging to a period older than the period 
of Mahavamsa.® 

That A^ka fought for the throne with his half- 
brother Susima (alias Sumana) can be accepted as a 
confirmed fact. In almost all the sources of Asokan 
history, this fact is noticed. In Mahavamsa, though he 
was the best of all the sons of Bindusara, he killed his 
ninety nine half-brothers and obtained the mastery over 
the whole of Jeimbudvipa (India).® The great Asolk had 
his coronation celebrated after four years.’' 

In Dipavaihsa we find that Awka killed his 
brothers when Mahendra was ten years old and then 
it took him four years in ruling Jambudvipa.® Here we 
are also told that he Idlled his htmdred brothers.® In 
Mahabodhivamsa we find the war of succession ‘as 
between Asoka on one side, and the coalition of all 
his 98 broth^s, who made a common cause with their 
eldest brother Sumana the yuvaxEja, and hence the law- 
ful heir to the throne’. *“ In Divyavadana we find the 
war of succession between Asoka and his half brother 
Susima.** In Taranath’s ‘History of Buddhism in 
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India’ we find that Asoka went on fighting vrilh his 
elder half-brother for several years and at last killed his 

six half-brothers He attacked many other cities 

and brought under his rule the whole territory fiom 
the Himalayas to the Vindhya.^* That neither Sumana 
(Susima) nor Asoka was nominated by Bindusara as his 
successor during his life-time, is noticed in the descrip- 
tion of the last days of Bindusara in Dviyavandana. 
Here we find that Susima was sent to Taxila to quell 
a revolt. Asoka was in the capital. The last hour of 
Bindusara had come. He asked his ministers to 
summon Susima, as he wanted to give the throne to the 
latter. The ministry which was in favour of Asoka did 
not comply with his order. Bindusara vomitted blood 
and expired. Asoka got the throne. Susima came and 
the struggle for the throne between Asoka and Susima 
followed.^® 

If Bindusara had installed Susima as the 
crown-prince during his life time the war of succession, 
perhaps, would not have followed. If the installation of 
the crown-prince were a confirmed fact, the public would 
have sided with the legitimate successor, 
nominated by the monarch. But we do not have any 
information that the masses took the side of the crown- 
prince. On the other hand, we find them d umb specta- 
tors of the fraticidial war. That the masses also could 
be active in resisting imlawful attacks is noticed in the 
MahavamsaHka. Here we find that the first attack, on 
the Nanda empire by Candragupta and Canakya were 
crushed, as the population rose en masse. Surrounding 
them and hewing their army with their weapons. 

It is possible that the fact noticed in Divyavadana 
that Asoka was the child of a ‘pratiloma’ marriage, 
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caused one of the obstacles in his claiming the throne.^® 
In Divyavadana we are told that Asoka’s mother was 
a Bralunana girl of Campa.^® If we accept this fact as 
historically correct, Asoka cotdd not have any right for 
his paternal property. He could have only the right of 
maintenance. Because a son born of a lady of higher 
caste by her marriage with a man of lower caste could 
not have any right to his father’s property. This is the 
rule of the Dharmasastras.*^ 

According to Taranath, Asoka’s father named 
Nemita a king of CampMana of the border-land had 
six sons by his first queen. Later he had united with 
the wife or daughter of a merchant and she concived. 
The king’s mother died and on the day the mourning 
was over the merchant’s wife gave birth to a son. The 
Irin g said that the child was to be named Asoka because 
he was born on the day when the period of mourning 
came to an end.^* 

T^anath belonged to the last part of the 16th 
century. So the value of his work is certainly leSs than 
the other texts mentioned above. Still if we accept the 
facts about Asoka’s mother given by Taranath as true- 
Asoka’s claim for the thome becomes weaker.- Becaxise 
according to Manu the son of a Ksatriya by a Vaisya 
woman woTild be regarded as base-bom (Manu, ch. X 
- 10). It is also to be noted that Asoka .was alwajrs 
very particular to count the date of his edicts from the 
date of his coronation. The coronation of a monrirch 
^ves the legal vahdity to his position as a king. In 
Dipavamsa we find this partictdax importance given to 
Asoka’s coronation.^® In moderan tirhes we have seen 
that the performance of coronation became very impor- 
tant for Sivaji. Because his signature on documents 
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needed the proof of his valid position as a sovereign. So 
his position as a Ksatriya, a scion of the royal family of 
Mewar was first established by the pandits who toured 
in Rajasthan and declared Sivaji as a descendant of the 
illustrious Iksvaku Dynasty of Ramacandra himself and 
a relation of the Ranas of Mewar. And then Sivaji, 
already a married man and a father, was first invested 
with the sacred thread and then coronated.^® So in the 
case of Asoka we find his efforts to point out that the 
orders passed by him as notified in his edicts were valid 
because those were passed after his coronation. 

So we can conclude that Asoka’s claim was weak and 
that there was war for succession which finally ended in 
favour of Asoka. 
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GAURI MAHUUKAR 


TRANSMIGRATION OF THE SOUL 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
PANCAGNIVIDYA) 


Introduction 

Transmigration is an aspect of Eschatology, which 
is a doctrine or theory of the end. End can be either 
individual or cosmic. Individual eschatology is an 
account of the destiny that awaits each person after 
death. This may be seen in terms of the judgement 
of the dead, the transmigration of the soul to other 
existences, or an after-life in some spiritual realm. 
Cosmic eschatology envisages more general transmigra- 
tions or the end of the present world. ^ Since the topic 
deals with transmigration of the soul which pertains to 
the individual self, cosmic eschatology is not considered 
here. 

Transmigration - the doctrine 

“Transmigration is a process by which after death, 
either a spiritual or an ethereal, subtle and thinly 
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material part of the personality, having left the body 
that it previously inhabited, ‘migrates’ and enters 
another body (human or animal) or another form of 
being (plant or even inanimate object)”.^ Other terms 
often used in this context are rebirth, (especially in 
Indian religion), palingenesis (Greek palin = again) and 
metempsychosis (Greek meta = again. Psyche = soul). 
Whatever be the term used, the notion of a non-physical 
entity existing separately from the physical body is 
assumed by all beliefs that posit an after-life. 

In fact, the individual entity has only two places; this 
life and the next life and the transition of the self from 
one body to another is like its passing from dream to 
the waking state. The dream state, for the Upanisadic 
thinkers, is not a separate place; it comes at the 
junction of this life and the next. Staying here, the soul 
sees both places, this life and the next.® This, perhaps, 
is the reason, why certain experiences in dream, do not 
correspond to those of the waking state (which they 
normally do), but are rather attributed to the 
experiences of another life. 

The Process 

At the time of death, the subtle body including the 
vital force and the organs, goes out. Then it is 
.endowed with particular consciousness of the next body. 
Though devoid of a gross, elemental body, the soul 
immediately gets an astral hody after death. With 
this non-terrestrial body, the soul travels. This body 
is determined by one’s past deeds; good or evil, and 
his knowledge, his meditation etc. In fact, medita- 
tion, work and previous impressions are the assets of a 
dying man journeying to the next life.^ Just as a leech 
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dwelling in grass goes to the tip of the blade of grass, 
catches another support and withdraws itself,® so does 
the self sets aside the present body, takes up a new 
one which he creates by extending his impressions and 
withdraws itself. The elemental body then lies senseless 
on the ground. Normally this is a smooth transition, 
but sometimes, the self in the body, departs groaning. 
An empty cart moves swiftly, but a fully loaded one 
creaks and jolts, similarly a self full of desires, aspira- 
tions, longings, unfulfilled wishes, struggles for breath 
at the time of transition.® The truth, however, remains 
that whatever is born, meets its end; and on the other 
hand, whatever gets destroyed, is reborn. If death is a 
certainty, so also is rebirth. This process of rebirth is 
elucidated in the Upanisads as Pancagnividya. 

Pane agnividy a 

It is a five-fold-fire-lore. Surprisingly, the know- 
ledge about this doctrine was a privilage of the 
ruling class i.e., the ksatriyas. In Chandogya Upanisad 
and BraJiad^anyaJcopanisad, we come across this as 
expounded by king Pravahana Jaivali to Gautama, 
father of Svetaketu. It so happened that Svetaketu, 
after completing his studies came to the court of king 
Jaivali. The king asked him five questions, which the 
poor boy could not answer. Disappointed, he came back 
to his father and accused him of not educating him 
throughly. But Gautama, himself did not know this 
secret lore; so he approached the king and humbly re- 
quested him to impart the knowledge. The king first 
tried to dissuade him; but once convinced of his keen- 
ness and genuine interest, taught him the secret lore in 
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the form of answers to his five questions. The questions 
were : 

1. Where do created beings go from here? 

2. How do they return? 

3. What is the parting place of the two paths, viz., 
DevayEna and Pitiy^a? 

4. Why is the other world not over crowded? 

5. How at the fifth oblation the watery offerings come 
to be designated as man?® 

It is a common experience that once a thing is put 
into the fire, it gets transformed; eg., clarified butter, 
ghrta, when offered as oblation into the fire, gets trans- 
formed into sweet-smelling fumes eind gets mixed with 
the wind. Fire is the cause of this change. In a similar 
manner, while the soul takes up new body after dis- 
carding the elemental one, there take place five types of 
chemical changes. The factors which cause such changes 
are aptly called fire - pancagni. 

The subtle body of the soul is called faith, Sraddba 
and it is equated with water, as there is abundance of 
water-principle. This water gets transformed into Soma 
in the heavenly world. Thus, dyuloka becomes the first 
fire. For prescriptive meditation, the simile of fire in 
its each detail is stretched to dyuloka. Sun is identified 
with the fuel, rays of the sun to smoke, day caused by 
the sun is the flame, moon rising at the day-bre^k is the 
ember and the stars scattered around are the sparks of 
this heavenly fire. Whatever is the produce of one, is an 
oblation for the next fire. Thus, Soma becomes an offer- 
ing into the second fire namely Parjanya, the presiding 
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deity of rain. This results into actual rain-water, which 
becomes an offering for the third fire namely the earth. 
The rain-water falling on earth, produces food. Cycle of 
one year acts as fuel or energizing agent. Earth becomes 
fertile, when exposed to air, water and sun for a period 
of one year, and produces food. This food is consumed 
by a man who transforms it into seed. Thus man is 
the fourth fire. Woman is the fifth fire, in whom the 
seed is implanted. Seed, then transforms into a foetus.® 
Thus from the initial offering of water, through gradual 
development, an embryo is formed and is designated as 
man. He lives the length of his life. After death he is 
subjected to this same process. 

The purpose of describing this chain of births and 
deaths is to create dispassion and aversion for trans- 
migratory existence. Madhvacarya, in his commentary 
on the Brahmasutra-s has named the first section of the 
third chapter as vairagyapada.^® 

Two Paths 

King Pravahana Jaivali answered the fifth question 
first and expounded the five-fold-fire-lore. In his answer 
to the first question, viz., where do created beings go 
from here? he said, the sords go either to Brahmaloka 
or Ghandraloka. This involves the discussion of two 
paths^ *th6 path of light and the path of smoke. A Vedic 
seer Iidurdhanvan states that he has heard of two paths 
and .Sayaina explains these as devayana and pHryana.^^ 
The Ch.Up. says, those who know Pancagnividya, who 
are' devoted to faith and austerity, go by the path of 
lij^t’ and, gradually crossing the steps of bright fort- 
night, .northern solstice, year, sun, moon, lightening 
they rehch the region of Brahma, from where there is 
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no comeback.^^ Those who practise sacrifices and works 
of social utility and charity, go by the path of smoke. 
They trevel to dark fortnight, southern solstice and to 
the region of manes and moon, where they become the 
food of the deities, i.e., instruments of their enjoyment. 
After being consumed, they came back.^^ 

Besides these two glorified paths, there is a third one 
also. People who neither worship or meditate, nor do 
they perform ritual or beneficial acts, keep 
repeatedly revolving in the vicious cycle of births and 
deaths. This is the third state, birth of small insigni- 
ficant creatures, insects and the like that fall under the 
category of jayasva. mnyasvaJ'^ There axe a lot many 
souls in this category and this is the reason why the 
region of the moon never gets filled up or over-crowded. 
Atharva Veda records these three paths in a simple 
manner. It says, after death, the souls of virtuous deeds 
go to heaven, those of sinful deeds to heU and by mixed 
actions, the souls get entangled in the earthly 
existences.^® 

Rebirth or re-incarnation 

This notion is not accepted world-wide and yet there 
are theosophists who believe in this. A scholar like 
H.P. Owen remarks, “The Old Testament contains only 
a few vague references to a person after life. But it 
often refers to a future time when God will establish his 
everlasting reign of righteousness and peace” Curtiss 
F.H. a practising theosophist observes, “as surely as we 
awaken each morning and bring back with us all that 
we have learned in previous days, just so surely will we 
survive and awaken into a new life, in the next incarna- 
tion, bringing with us as inherent faculties, all the gains 
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we have made in the last life, together with all we have 
learned in the higher realms, between death and rebirth, 
as stock in trade, with which to start reincarnation”. 

The transmigratory soul is clothed with the 
subtle body, but it is purely neutral, devoid of any moral 
distinction; whence then the differences of Paths in the 
Beyond, the contrast of reward and punishment in the 
other world and the form of the subsequent rebirth in 
this world? For this we must assume besides the elemen- 
tary substratum, a second, a moral substratum. And 
this is the substratum of acts {Br.Su. IV. 2.6, III.2.13). 
Verily, through good work one becomes good, through 
evil work evil. In the endless chain of transmigration, 
every new life is conditioned in its doing and suffer- 
ing by the works of the preceding hfe; these therefore 
bring about the changes in the soul’s destiny, and these 
changes interpose as a new moment as “something which 
was not there before” (apurvam). The concept belongs 
to the kanaanumaihsa and is, tEe metaphysical link 
betwen work and its retribution. Sankara dismisses 
apurvam as being non-spiritual and places retribution in 
the hand of God (Br.Su. 111.2.40,41), but explains faith 
as the waters, rising upwards in the sacrifice. They are 
the bearers of the works conditioned by Faith. He calls 
it karmasamavayinah apah (Br.Su.III.1.2). 

Thus, the role of kaxman is vital in the concept of 
rebirth. In this regard it can be said “Man is altogether 
and throughout composed of desire (kama); in propor- 
tion to his desire is his discretion (Jtratu); in proportion 
to his discretion he performs acts (karma); and in pro- 
portion to his acts, is his rebirth”. 
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The Gita says that good deeds never go waste, 
they determine a noble rebirth. Having acquired the 
region according to one’s deeds and staying there for 
some time, the meritorious soul is born in the house 
of th.e holy and noble.^® Past impressions determine his 
character. Every birth is a bonus life to improve and 
achieve higher goals. Rebirth is not a punishment, but 
another chance to accumulate more merits, atone for 
past sins and shape our destiny, our after-death condi- 
tion. 

Findings 

The concept of transmigration is deeply rooted in 
the doctrine of karma. “As we sow, so do we reap” is 
very true in individual survival. The very notion that 
one’s own good or bad deeds cause his next life, makes a 
commonman god-fearing and obliges him to adopt the 
path, of righteousness. Thus, the law of karman pre- 
supposes morality and confirms divine justice. We 
reincarnate to demonstrate the character talents and 
skills we have developed in previous lives, that we may 
continue to improve them, until we have attained God- 
consciousness. 

If heredity and environment were, as claimed by the 
materialists and determinists, the deciding factors 
formulating personality, all children of the same 
parents and brought up in the same environment, would 
be as much alike as peas in a pod; but they are 
obviously not so. Thus, this is the automatic result 
of karmic causality. 

I would like to end the paper quoting a few lines of 
Rudyard Kipling. 
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“We do come back - come back again, 

As long as this big earth rolls. 

He who never wasted a leaf of a tree, 

Do you think he would squander souls?” 
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C. LAKSHMI NARASIMHA MOORTY 


ANOTHER LOOK AT THE 
UTTARAKANDA OF RAMAYANA 
AND CANTOS XIV AND XV OF 
THE RAGHUVAMSAM 


The Ramayana of Valmiki is always known, to be 
one of six klindas with a supplement.^ The very name 
Uttaxakanda signifies that it is a ‘later’ book, an 
addition to the original. All the Ramayana scholars,* 
in one voice, agree on this point. The very fact that the 
early Indian vernacular translations^ of the Ramayana 
did not include the Uttaxakanda proves that the 
ancient Indians also treated the Uttarakai^da as not 
one of Valmiki. On the other hand, vernacular ver- 
sions had separate Uttarakandas.'* The oldest literary 
version of Ramayana out side Indian subcontinent, the 
Javanese Ramayana Kakavin of Yogisvara of Indone- 
sia, assigned to the early tenth century, is also silent 
about the Uttaxakanda. Instead, we have a separate 
Javanese Uttaxakanda in prose.® The bas-reliefs of Loro 
Jonggrang complex at Prambannan in Central Java. 
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Indonesia and sculptures of Ramayana scenes belonging 
to the Gupta period at Nacna Kuthara and Deogarh do 
not include anything from the Uttarakanda.® The early 
literary compositions, the plays of Bhasa, make no refer- 
ence to any event of the Uttarakanda. Similarly, Bhatti, 
in his Ravanavadha, ignored it completely, since he was 
particularly conservative in his choice of material. 

The earliest reference to the story of the Uttarakanda 
can be found in Brhatkatha as retold by Ksemendra 
and Somadeva in their Brhatkathamanjari and Katha- 
saritsagaxa respectively. Asvaghosa also refers in his 
Saundaranandam’^ to the birth of Kusa and Lava in 
the hermitage of V^miki and thus shows his acquain- 
tance with the story of Uttarakanda. Vimalasuri® who 
can be assigned to the period between first and third 
centuries A.D., has described in detail the abandon- 
ment of Sita and the birth of the twins and their fight 
with their father. Kalidasa summarises the incidents 
of the Uttarak^da in two cantos XIV and XV of his 
Raghuvathsa. Bhavabhuti and Dinjnaga had based their 
Uttararamacaxita and Kundamala on the Uttarakanda 
of Valmiki. Padmapurana has a detailed account of the 
abandonment of Sita in its Patalakhanda. 

Regarding the period of the composition of the 
Uttarakanda, it is generally recognised® that the 
Uttarakanda is the latest addition to the Ramayana, 
later than the Balakanda. Along with Balakanda, the 
Uttarakanda is assigned to the third stage of evolution 
of the Ramayana. This third stage falls between the first 
and third centuries A.D.^° Scholars believe that external 
references indicate that the Uttarakanda was becoming 
recognized as a part of the Ramayana during the Gupta 
period. They feel that the negative evidence in the form 
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of silence or omission of incidents from the Uttarakanda 
in the works and sculptures belonging to Gupta period 
would be taken as pointing to the lack of acceptance 
of the Uttarakanda, rather than its non-existence. But 
it is with great reluctance alone that the Uttarakanda 
was accepted into the fold of the Ramayana. This is 
inferred by the presence of the Phalasmti at the end of 
the Yudhakanda, which refers to the work as complete 
at that point. 

Ramayana-scholars^^ triad to trace the process by 
which both the Balak^da and the Uttarakanda have 
been built out of a number of virtually independent 
episodes, many of which have links with other puranic 
literature. The Uttarakanda reveals that two indepen- 
dent parts, the Agastya’s narration of the exploits of 
Ravana and the abandonment of Sita, with obvious 
stylistic differences coming together to form the core 
of the text of the Uttaxakanda. Agastya’s account is 
of a much ornate style, not dissimilar from the elabo- 
rated passages of the second stage of the development of 
the Ramayana. The later part, with its basically non- 
literary and puranic character, is narrated in a bare, 
unadorned style. There is no real difference between the 
narration of obvious puranic insertions and the story of 
abandonment Sita. The passages with good manuscript 
support and items in Appendix-I^^ which have been 
assigned to the fourth stage, are the last to be added to 
the Uttarakanda from 4th century onwards. 

Kavikulaguru K^idasa’s Raghuvam^a is the leading 
work among those that are based on the Ramayana. It 
has a unique position in the Sanskrit literatrure. For a 
long time, it is the earliest available Mahakavya.^® Even 
after the discovery of the Buddhacarita, it is still the 
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earliest work according to the majority of the 
Indian scholars.^'* It is the trend setter for the genre of 
Mahakavyas^® and also for the Ramayana-based works- 
Poets^® dared not to compete with the Raghuvamsa. 

In a work of 19 cantos having 1500 and odd verses, 
Kalidasa has six cantos with 500 and odd verses for 
the story of Rama. Kalidasa abridged the entire story 
of seven kandas of the Ramayana in cantos X to XV. 
Cantos XIV and XV deal with the story of the later life 
of Rama. Canto XIV begins with the entry of Rama in 
to Ayodhya and goes through the coronation of Rama, 
rumour about the character of Sita and abandonment 
of Sita. It ends with Valmiki offering shelter to Sita. 
Canto XV starts with the sages’ approaching Rama with 
a request to kill the demon Lavana. It continues with 
the marching of Satrughna to Mathurapura, the birth 
of the sons of Sita, Satrughna’s fight with Lavana and 
his destruction, the killing of Sambuka and the horse 
sacrifice of Rama. It ends with the disappearance of 
Sita at the end of her vindication of her character and 
the ascent of Rama to the Heaven. 

Both the cantos XIV and XV are strikingly close 
and go parallel to the Uttarakanda. One is struck with 
the remarkable similarity between them regarding the 
course of events, the methods of narration and even 
the ideas, expressions and phraseology^'^. Literally these 
cantos appear to be carbon copy of the Uttarakanda. No 
new episode taken up by Kalid^a. Not only in major 
events but also in minor and insignificant ones Kalidasa, 
it seems, follows, nay, imitates the Uttarakanda. 
Actually there is no need for thpse two cantos as long as 
the Uttarakanda continue to exist. Kalidasa, it 
appears, has not gained an iota of fame by manu- 
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facturing these cantos. These cantos do not enxich the 
Sanskrit literature in any manner. On the other hand, 
their presence in the Raghuvamsa is considered as a 
stain on the poetic career of the Kavikulaguru.^® 

The analysis of the Ramayana portin of Raghuvamsa, 
reveals some interesting facts. It is bewildering to see 
Kalidasa cruelly, yet skillfully abridging the ancient, 
original and authentic Ramayana from the Ayodhya- 
kanda to the Yuddhakanda into a single canto, canto 

XII in 104 verses. What made him to condense the 
original Ramayana into a single Canto? Why did he 
linger on and describe exhaustively only the Balakanda 
and the Uttarakanda, which are recognizedly the later 
addition? Kalidasa has allotted two cantos each for the 
Bilakanda and the Uttarakanda. From the point of 
weightage and importance, Kalidasa has composed for 
the portions of the B^akanda, the original and authen- 
tic Ramayana and the Uttarakanda portions verses 179, 
104 and 190 respectively. It is not that both the Bala 
and the Uttarakanda are rich in incidents of merit and 
that the Mularamayana is dry of interesting incidents. 
On the other hand, Kalidasa has one complete canto 

XIII for the mere return journey of Rama from Lanka. 
Different scholars'® give different reasons for this kind 
of weightage given to the three parts. But it is not 
so simple to comprehend the scheme of composition of 
Kalidasa. 

When one reads the portion of abandonment of Sita 
in Raghuvamsa, a nagging feeling haunts that he is 
reading the Uttarakanda a second time. In the en- 
tire history of Sanskrit literature, the UttarakSnda and 
Raghuvaihsa’s cantos XIV and XV present a peculiar 
situation similar, to that of Mrccbakatika and Daridra- 
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carudatta, but with one diiference. Either Mrcchakatika 
is an amplification of Carudatta or Carudatta is an 
abridgment of Mrcchakatika. But Raghuvariisa’s cantos 
XIV and XV are neither abridgment of the 
Uttarakanda nor the Uttarakanda is an amplification 
of Raghuvamsa’s portion. Both are almost of same 
length, narration and expression. As long as there is the 
Uttarakanda, no poet, let alone Kalidasa, would 
compose cantos XIV and XV of the Raghuvarhsa. The 
scholarly world^° has, without hesitation, pulled Kali- 
dasa for these two cantos. But one cannot accept that 
the prince of Indian poets, would meekly, as though 
through poverty of ideas, reproduce the Uttarakanda in 
his magnum opus Raghuvarhsa. Having avoided a direct 
comparisons^ and chance of waging competition with 
Valmikiss in respect to the main story of Rama will 
Kalidasa allow himself to be judged and estimated in 
the later part, which is well recognised ris an appendix? 
One need not ponder over this point at great length. 
The answer is obvious! 

It is not Kalidasa who is parading his stolen ware, 
but the mediocre poet who wrote the story Uttarakanda. 
A close comparision of the Uttarakanda with the 
cantos XIV and XV of the Raghuvamsa will give more 
clues than one needs to substantiate this assertion. The 
following are some: 

1 . In the beginning of canto XIV, Kalidasa refers to the 
honouring and bidding goodbye to the allies of Rama 
and to the proverbial Ramarajya^^. The Yuddha- 
kan^a of Vahniki Ramayana^"* towards its end 
narrates the same. But once again the composer 
of the Uttarakanda takes up the subject as if it is 
not described earlier. This is because he overiooked 
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the ending of the Yudhakanda as he was following 
Kalidasa closely. 

2. Kalidasa refers to Rama’s listening to the accounts 
of Ravana in one verse.^® This led the writer of the 
Uttarakanda on a never-ending trail of the accounts 
of Ravana. These accounts occupy almost half of 
the Uttarakanda. The cycle of the adventures of 
Ravana was already famous by the time of the Ramo- 
pakhyanam of the Mahabharata, which was assigned 
to the second stage of evolution of the Ramayana. 
Various puranas led by the Mahabharata and 
Paumacaria of Vimalasuri and other Jain works 
exhaustively describe the trials and victories of 
Ravana. The accounts of Ravana as found in the 
Uttarakanda, had come from the pen of a poet whose 
ornate style is akin to the elaborate passages of the 
second stage^®, from which it may not differ, too 
greatly in date. The rest of the story, the aban- 
donment of Sita is clearly of the third stage of the 
Ramayana.^^ The entire portion is narrated in a 
matter-of-fact, unadorned and non-literary style, a 
style that is generally used for obvious puranic 
insertions.^® It is generally believed that the enlarge- 
ments are later than the short originals. The 
Uttarakanda accotmts of Ravana are loose, 
incoherent and illogical. Actually, Rama wanted to 
know about the invincible Meghanada, the Indra- 
jit. But the sages go on narrating the exploits of 
Ravana alone. If indeed KiJidasa were later to the 
Uttarakanda, he would not have referred at all to 
listening to the accounts of Ravana in his eulogy of 
Raghus. In fact Kalidasa has referred to the exploits 
of Ravana in the beginning of canto X. Thus, this 
reference adds nothing to the context. 
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3. K^dasa, as he is writing a Mahakavya, merely says 
that Valmiki was a friend and well wisher^^ of 
Dasaratha and Janaka. He need not give full 
accounts of how and when that was so. The 
Uttarakanda®° also mentions about this. But the 
Uttarakanda being a Purana, must give details of 
the relationship that existed between Valmiki and 
Dasaratha. It fails in giving the details because the 
entire Puranic literature lacks them. 

4. Kididasa®^ mentions the birth of two sons each to 

/ 

Laksmana, Bharata and Satrughna along with the 
birth of Kusa and Lava. The Uttarakanda has totally 
forgotton the birth of sons to Laksmana and others 
till the very end of the Uttarakanda. 

5. In Raghuvamsa, Sita’s message to Rama to protect 
the varnasramadharmas has a logical connection with 
the episode of Sambuka. In the Uttarakanda, Sita 
asks Rama to treat and protect the citizens as his 
own brothers. This has no sense and connection with 
the killing of Sambuka. 

6. Rama meeting Agastya after killing Sambuka is not 
so important to be mentioned in a Mahakavya like 
the Raghuvamsa. Yet Kalidasa refers to this inci- 
dent, as he is original. The Uttarakanda expands 
this incident into 2 or 3 cantos. If Kalidasa is re.aHy 
later to the Uttarakanda, why should he refer to this 
event at all? What does he achieve? 

7. Kalidasa mentions that Rama has performed many 
sacrifices of various kinds before his meeting with 
Kusa and Lava. The Yuddhakanda also says that 
Rama had performed many sacrifices including 
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Asvamedha in company of brothers and sons. But 
the Uttarakanda has a lengthy glorification of the 
Asvamedha sacrifice as though the performance was 
the first of its kind. 

8. The Uttarakanda, in ten cantos from 90 to 100, 
describes the passing away of the royal mothers 
Kausalya and others, the settlement of the sons of 
Dasaratha and the final ascent of Rama and others 
into the realm of Heaven in a most tasteless 
manner. Kalidasa describes the same thing in about 
15 verses and gives the impression that he is original. 
If indeed he were later he would have dismissed the 
entire matter in a phrase or at the most a verse as 
he did at the end of canto XII. We cannot expect 
Kalidasa to drag his feet especially at this juncture, 
if he is really following the Uttarakanda. 

9. The issue as to the earlierness of Kalidasa is clinched 
by the following verses of Kalidasa from the 
Raghuvamsa: 

1. I 
Iran XV.43 

2. ’TI ^ XV. 84 

The first two quotes, a full verse and a half verse, 
occur almost verbatim in passages relegated to the foot- 
notes (of the critical Edition of the Uttarakanda of 
Valmiki Ramayana), the passages assigned to fourth 
stage^^ (the period between the fourth and twelfth 
centuries A.D.) of the Ramayana. 
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=1^^ W qlutfRi 

gsgRt trttii (verse No.l089 in the foot 
notes to VIL64.il) 

^ T>f!r sn§ir<i8^ ^ ^ TOi55JT«RRii (verse No.l374 in the 
foot notes to VII.88.14) 

The third quote, the half verse finds a place in the 
Uttarakanda at VIL88.10 in almost same words: ?WT % 

Can we suppose that the Kavikulaguru has “utilised” 
these half verses and a full verse from the Uttaxakanda 
to enrich his classic Raghuvamsa, being very much 
impressed by their strikingness? Can Kalidasa be 
influenced to such extent by the third and fourth stage 
additions (a period between 4th and 12th centuries A.D.) 
to the Ramayana? If he is later, what made him to 
opt for these verses to retain them in his trend-setter 
Raghuvamsa? 

Thus, the originality of Kalidasa and the borrowings 
by the composer of the UttaraJcanda are proved beyond 
doubt. The Uttarakanda-writer, just like the author of 
Padmapurana, like a disciplined student, walks in the 
footsteps of Kalidasa regarding the situations, ideas and 
expressions. He is not ashamed to lift wholesale 
expressions from Kalidasa. On the other hand he seems 
to be religiously devoted to Kalidasa not to omit any- 
thing from the Raghuvamsa. He follows the master of 
poets, verse-by-verse, idea-by-idea, and even phrase^by- 
phrase. That is the reason for close parallels 
between the Uttarakanda and' the Raghuvamsa. The 
Uttaxakanda has continued to be a separate and 
independent book for many centuries (many vernacu- 
lar translations have been composed based upon this 
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Uttarakanda as independent works), despite the fact 
that now and then works like Brhatkatha, Paumacaria 
etc., amalgamated the later life of Rama into the main 
story. Only after many centuries, only in the recent cen- 
turies, the Uttarakanda could become part of the sacred 
Ramayana. 

If K^dasa is the first to compose the later story of 
Rama, as available today, even earlier to the 
Uttarakanda, who and what, then did provide him the 
needed material? It is now generally accepted that even 
earlier to Valmiki, the history of Rama was popular 
among the people and that there must have been other 
Ramacaritas. As Valmiki viewed Rama as Purusoitama^ 
he did not utilize all the material regarding Rama. As 
a poet, V^miki selected some here and some there, and 
altogether avoided some other incidents. He also has 
created some situations to highlight the pathos, the 
personality of Rama. The Mahabharata, Harivaihsa 
and Brhatkatha already knew the later story of Rama. 
Thus for K^idasa, it is not difficult to gather mate- 
rial that was scattered in various sources. He also, 
as a poet, selected incidents from diverse sources and 
added others of his own creation. Along with the story 
of abandonment of Sita, he has narrated two incidents 
from different sources and added one of his own crea- 
tion. The first creation is the introduction of Valmiki as 
a character in the life of Rama. K^idasa has 
envisaged that Valmiki should give shelter to Sita, and 
educate and look after the sons of Sita. Thus, K^dasa 
made the poet V^miki, the author of the Ramayana 
to take part in the life of his own hero. This idea of 
making the author of the Ramayana a participant in the 
life of the hero of the work must have been 
influenced by the Mahabharata. Vyasa, the original 
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author of Bharata, has already become the progenitor 
of Kauravas and Pandavas and thus a character in his 
own composition. The entire story of Bharata revolves 
round Vyasa from the beginning to the end. On simi- 
lar lines, Kalidasa has made Valmiki take part in the 
story of Rama. By the time of Kalidasa there was no 
Uttarakanda. There was only the Purvaramayana con- 
sisting five kandas. Now, it is the Uttarakanda alone 
that revolves round Valmiki. Not the Purvaramayna. 
The first incindent he culled from other sources is re- 
garding the killing of demon Lavana. Kalidasa might 
have depended upon the Harivamsa^® for this incident. 
In describing the foundation of Mathurapura, Harivaihsa 
describes the confrontation between Lavana and 
Satrughna. The second incident Kalidasa introduced 
is the killing of Sambuka. This incident is referred to as 
one of the old times, in the Mahabharata®^ during the 
course of the story of Jackal and vulture. 

During the times of Kalidasa, the abandonment of 
Sita for an unknown reason and the confrontation 
between Rama and his sons might have been the 
common knowledge of everyone. This confrontation 
might have led to the defeat of Rama at the hands of 
his sons and ultimately to their coronation. At the end, 
Rama might have retired to the forest. This 
confrontation might have been changed by Kalidasa who 
believed in the tradition of the older generation should 
hand-over the reigns of the kingdom on their own to 
the younger generation and should retire to the forest. 
He scrupulously avoided the confrontation and tamely 
and pathetically ended the story. This surmise is possi- 
ble because even in the early stages of the development 
of the Ramayana, even before the acceptance of the 
Uttarakanda in to the fold of the Ramayana, this 
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confrontation between Rama and his sons was well 
known to Brhatkatha, Panmacaria and other Jaina 
works. On the other hand, the Hindu works in- 
tentionally avoided this confrontation. It is only in 9th 
century that Bhavabhuti, for the first time, hinted at 
the confrontation, but the confrontation is shifted to the 
younger generation i.e., between Candraketu, the son of 
Laksmana and Lava, and the son of Rama. 
Finally it was Jaiminibharata that gave importance to 
the confrontation between Rama and his sons on the 
lines of the one between Arjuna and his son Babhru- 
vahana. The Padmapurana has enriched this confronta- 
tion further with many details. Even then, the ortho- 
dox Hindus have always maintained silence regarding 
this confrontation. The fact that the folk literature has 
made capital use of this confrontation is a different point 
altogether. 
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’TPIR'WlR BwRIHl 
R.G.XIV.28 

2. f% 5 

^i;wairi!!i ^'gwRith 

XIV.40 

^^«^di?Ri^ii xrv .47 

4.3Rrif?rarKq3Ft3: 

XIV.53 


■Ji^^infrr ftftgiPi 

U.K. 41.23, 24 


2. 31=tRIctIT ^ ^ ^ 

3pn^^ll44.10 


3. ... ^flP# ^praiMgcf ’[ZRI 



44.15 


46.10 


5.’?nsO^WR*nPf «R4SFI^ 5.^ Pl3^ SPrj^’P*! ... 

XV.31 ?rai... 46.16 


6. ill*4fa yirf I 6.'5W#...3MflF53|RTO4554 ^TRRl... I 

^1 XV.14 58.12 


7. ^ H4 ^ 1«ni: fi!l^4a rt<r 444H I 

-« r*. ■TV 

arararaw SIR— ’Cw: 

XV.42 

s.'^iRFfWR ail% air STOin^i 

^WIWMiJMI'fl «Wllt4it4< aRiril 
XV.43 


7.^ W4q^iil3:, ^ 
64.2,5 


8.^ 44>l!ly ^ <{VKI4I«34I I 

•■ t ' WfiW4aMIMI4.&lH.a4i amril 

Alternative verse under 64.11 


9. 



XV.49 


9.ss?Rm: d4*rw4th4jra, ?rnRi era 

anPR 66.13, 14 


10. 3nc*TR 5!W 
XV.50 

11. qCTFt wRq t<>^ 4amgtra<W^4l 

XV.77 




«FIfrW,^i^?OT^TOr:| 67.3 


11 ■Wldl«r.l«ll44ll«41l 

aragterra^afe^r 

JWl5(R<4I^JJJjylll 88.9 
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12 . ^... 
iWT R WnWfgii^Ri ii 

XV.81 

is.RT Jifa 
TOIcPPapiRlI 
XV.84 

14 . ^ ’if^ %!l^i 

XV.95 

15. Vn4-H<+^[^d«|t|, 
XV.96 


12. ^2T2nf Jiqwfii 

irarJrinsfeft^, ft 4 [f 

IRRT grar W TW I 
88.10 

13. RT qir ’ST 

mdlcW«JJ|liil 

Alternative verse under 88.14 

14 . ^ q?^RR^.... 

f=r5^ 4i4'tildiRi q 

gj^FII 96.15 

15. ddTdMiHVddMfJIHIJlii 

llRuRI: 96.18 


Raghuvaihsam edited with English Translation by 
Prof. Nandargikar, Published by Messers. Motital 
Banarsidas, New Delhi. 

Critical Edition of Valmiki Ramayana, published by 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 




MANGALA MIRASIDAR 

KAUTILYAN THOUGHT : 
SOME GLIMPSES 


Kaupliya Arthasastra has a unique place in 
Sanskrit Literature- The Arthasastra discusses Political 
Science, Economics, Law and many other subjects con- 
cerning state administration. The form of government 
in modern period, compared to that of Kautilya’s period 
is changed; but his Arthasastra^ bearing the 
title Sastra exhibits some eternal, everlasting principles 
in various disciplines discussed in it. 

Some recent incidents in political as well as in 
economic field appear to one’s mind as revealing once 
again the pertinence of the fundamental principles 
stated in the Arthasastra. For example in recent days 
the world witnessed the fall of the communistic model 
of state regulated economy. In Russian Parliament, the 
President of Russia (then USSR) put a resolution for the 
deletion of the word socialist from the Russian constitu- 
tion. In Russia and in many other communist countries, 
the State regtdation of economy was on the verge of 
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collapse; and in some other Socialist countries, the 
change has already came into existence from a State- 
regulated economy to free economy. The rapid fall of 
the concept of completely State regrdated economy dur- 
ing these years is rather a surprising phenomenon in the 
political world today. It is not intended here to discuss 
it in detail, but it stimulates one to think about: why 
a political philosophy, which flourished in the first and 
second quarter of the twentieth century seems to fail 
and also, upto what extent can the State control become 
effective and secondly whether, there are some funda- 
mental principles which govern all political philosophies. 
These are very valid points which need concentration. 

While going through the treatise, viz., Kautiliya 
Arthasastra, one observes that Kautilya gives due im- 
portance to the basic problems in the field of 
Economy, Polity, Law etc. Here it is proposed to show 
some glimpses of these thoughts. 

In a State-economy price control is an important 
factor which is not neglected by Kautilya. He men- 
tions that prices should be controlled in such a way that 
they may not affect the consumers adversely; even a big 
profit should be avoided which would be injurious to the 
subjects.^ Kautilya knows that an earning of profit is a 
lawful pursuit for the merchants; but he is also aware of 
the means and methods by which a merchant draws on 
excessive profit from the pocket of a consumer. While 
comparing the frontier oflicer with a trader, in the topic 
of calamities of the State, Kautilya says that a trader is 
more dangerous as joining together, and raising or lower- 
ing the pric^ of goods. The trader makes a profit of one 
hundred paaas on one pana or of one hundred kumbh&s 
on one kmnbba^^ Kautilya is aware of the consumer’s 
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protection and has suggested various penalties and has 
warned against these thieves in the guise of traders.^ He 
has suggested punishments not only for the traders but 
also for the officers shielding their faults.^ 

In the Land-policy stated by Kautilya, crown land 
and private land were differ enciated; but the land cotJd 
be confiscated in the case of those, who did not culti- 
vate them and could be given to those who could cul- 
tivate them. The right of selling the gifted land was 
prohibited. AU the economic fields were under the con- 
trol of the king. Private enterprise also was being en- 
couraged and was given fuU scope; however it was not 
unregulated. Every person was free do choose his occu- 
pation, still some controls were advocated through the 
medium of guilds of artisans, craftsmen, traders etc. 
There were various superintendents to supervise the de- 
partments such as state-farms, forests, meteils, manu- 
facturing, mines, weights and measures, textiles etc. 

Some sort of control over agriculture and trade is 
always necessary as Indian agriculture is without any 
serious modifications till comparatively recent times 
also. Kautilya is full , aware of the g,eneral pattern of 
Indian life with its base in agriculture, cattle-rearing 
and trade, and seems to be more Hberal towards the 
agricultural community. The system of giving agrictd- 
tural loans to the farmers by the State was prevalent at 
his time. He has discussed the defaults in the 
repayment of debts. The modern Indian economy is 
also primarily dependent upon agricultural production, 
but agriculture mostly depends upon the vagaries of 
Nature. Drought, severe rain and other c^amities 
hinder the growth of agricultural products. In order to 
overcome these constraints, the government tries to help 
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the farmers by way of suppl3dng subsidised seeds or 
fertilizers, providing for irrigation and also by giving 
takkavi and other types of loans at the minimum rate 
of interest. However, helping the farmers for the pro- 
duction of agricultural goods is not at all a new con- 
cept. Kautilya has discussed this topic of giving loans 
and has indicated the limit upto which the loan can be 
waived by by the government. He says the king should 
allot the arable fields to the farmers who desire to cul- 
tivate it. He should help them with seeds, grains, cattle 
and money; the farmers should pay these back at their 
convenience. He should grant them favours and exemp- 
tions which would cause an increase in the treasury but 
he should avoid such favours as would cause loss to the 
treasury.® Here a hint given by Kautilya is very signi- 
ficant. He says “A king with a small treasury swallows 
up the citizens and the country themselves”.® 

The rules, regulations and controls prescribed by 
Kautilya are closely related with the intricacies of 
human mind in society. Society comprises of group of 
individuals and the behaviour of human mind is 
basically an important factor which Kautilya has taken 
into consideration while defining the strategies of con- 
trol and regulation of State economy. He says “Just as 
it is not pebble, not to taste honey or poison placed 
on the surface of the toi^gue, even so, it is not possible 
for one, dealiag ’with government money, not to teiste it 
in however a small quantity”.^ or “Just as a fish moving 
inade the wator cannot be known when it drinks water, 
li^ that, the officers appointed for carrying out works 
cannot be known when appropriate money”.® 

Although the modem techniques of conniption are 
changed, the nature of human mind remaining the same. 
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the solutions to this human problem, though of eco- 
nomic nature, are found in Arthaiastra. 


After observing some gKmpses of the ever-lasting 
principles in the field of Economics, it is worthwhile 
to turn to the section of law in Kautifiya Arthasastra, 
because, Arthasastra and Dandaniti is primarily con- 
cerned with rulership, which involves questions of ad- 
ministration, including the administration of law and 
punishments of criminals. The text of Kautiliya Artha- 
sastra has devoted two chapters for vyavahara, i.e., law, 
which is one of the important subjects in Dharmasastra 
also, Arthasastra has accepted the authority of 
Dharmasastra on this subject and has given the highest 
rank to Dharma with a broader scope. It also includes 
Dharmasastra in the regular curriculam of a young 
prince and Jargely represents law in its chapters viz., 
Dharmasthiya and and kantakasodhana. It also 
prescribes that in the conflicting cases, the king should 
decide the matter relying on Dharmasastra. But 
going a step further, Arthasastra text mentions that, 
if Dharmasastra comes in conflict with any rational or 
equitable rule than the latter should become a deciding 
factor and these should not remain the letter of sastra,® 


The reason is : Though the subject of law is dis- 
cussed in both viz,, Dharmasastra and Arthasastra, the 
perspectives of these two scinces are totally different. 
They differ basically in their aims and achievements. 
Dharmasastra prescriptions are for the interest of an 
individual seeking its abhyudaya and nissreyasa both 
while Arthasastra gives prominence to the interest of a 
State. 
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Dharmasastra texts, realising the importance of 
Rajadharma included the topic of Rajadharma; But 
Arthasastra had no concern to include acara and 
prEyasdtta which were the subjects of Dharmasastra. 

Arthas^tra was established as a separate science on 
RajaniiL It came before the people not as a compila- 
tion of old theories but in a remodelled form, easy for the 
application. Accepting the realistic and worldly 
approach as opposed to the idealism and strictly reli- 
gious principles of Dharmasastra, Kautilya tried to give 
a rational view-point even in the province of law. Some 
illustrations will indicate his perspective to handle the 
legal problems, in comparison to that of Dharmasastra. 

1. Dharmasastra texts ordain an application of ordeals 
in doubtful legal disputes, in accordance with the 
religious ideas, while Arthasastra describes several 
degrees of judicial torture, to be applied to persons 
suspected of crime. 

2. Dharmasastra in family law prescribes it sinful for a 
married couple to separate by mutual dislike while 
Arthasastra allows divorce on the ground of mutual 
dislike of the husband and wife.^^ 

3. After giving the decision on the case in dispute the 
dbammsiba and pradesta (i.e., the judges) in 
Arthasastra have the right to state monetary 
punishment or corporal punishment to the guilty; 
but in Dharmasastra the judge can say only by means 
of wordy reproof or by expression fie (ftr^) but the 
authority to give punishment goes to the king. 
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These axe some glimpses of the thought expressed 
by Kautilya in Arthaiastra. He has suggested many 
stringent controls, penalties and punishments for the 
regulation of State economy and administration. The 
measures sometimes seen to be rigid, however, he had 
taken into consideration the human mind. In the above 
illustration, the failure of the communistic model of the 
State-regulated economy was mainly attributed to the 
neglect of individual mind, its aspirations and its weak- 
nesses. While determining the relationship between the 
individual and the society a balance should be main- 
tained between the identity of an individual and the 
interest of the society. 
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DEVA SANGEETHAM 

THE IMPACT OF NATIONALISM 
ON SOUTH INDIAN POETS 

with special reference to 

NAMAKKAL RAMALINGAM PILLAI 

“Nationalism is a political movement which seeks to 
attain and defend an objective we may call National 
Integrity”.^ This Nationalism involved the revolutionary 
recognition of the right of National self- determinationj 
the right of individuals to determine the Sovereign State 
to which, they would belong aind the form of govern- 
ment under which they would live. Prof. Hayes classi- 
fies Nationalism as Htunanitarian Nationalism, Jacobin 
Nationalism, Traditional Nationalism, Liberal Nation- 
alism and Integral Nationalism.'^ for certain group of 
people Nationalism is not a mere political programme 
but religion that has come from God. In India Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose is the best example. Nationalism 
with biTn was not a political or economic cry. It was 
a burning religious emotion, the Voice of God in Man, 
the invincible demand on the part of the great Indian 
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spiritual culture for expression through the re-awakened 
soul of the world. He says “Nationalism is an avatar 
of the eternal and must do its god given work before it 
returns to the bosom of the Universal Energy from which 
it came”.^ Thus, as an apostle of new Nationalism, he 
spiritualised the movement. 


The rise of Indian Nationalism was the outcome of 
the action and interaction of numerous social, economic 
and political forces which evolved during the British 
period. It passed through various phases of growth. As 
it adi^ced from one phase to another its basis broad- 
ened, it evolved clear objectives and its forms of expres- 
sion became more varied. Indian Nationalism passed 
through five successive stages of its development. The 
Brabmo Sanaa j (1828) was the first religious expression 
of the rising National awakening. The next phase is the 
Liberals that begins from 1885 to 1905. Then comes 
the Extremists who dominated the movement by the 
r^al and the spiritual superiority of the Hindus over 
the races and religion. The rise of terrorist and revolu- 
tionary movement occupies the fourth phase. The last 
ph^ IS the glorious Gandhian era. Nationalism 
tmdCT M^atma Gandhi’s leadership had crystallised its 
id^, its main tenets were communal harmony, 
national umty, non-voilence, mass uplHt, reHgious 
toler^, avil liberties and poUtical rights to aU per- 
sons irrespective of any consideration of caste, rehgion 
or conmnuuty. He stood for rich and div^sified nation- 
ahaa in wfach there was to be ample room for every 

itself Silly and 

^y. SdKto can thia nalionaKm. aa anjiplntocrafic 
NatoMlnhHii nnce It aims at the needs and aspirations 
^^-starved ndlKon, the daddranarayana of the 
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The Impact of Nationalism 
on Indian Literature 

One cannot under-estimate the role of writers, 
especially the poets of India in the National Movement. 
Among all the weapons used in the National Movement, 
the pen of the poet was the mighitiest and 
powerful. What ever the poets sang, they mixed withit 
the National consciousness; whether it be of Gods or 
Goddesses; Hill or Hillocks every thing was used to 
create patriotic fervour among people. Poets hitherto 
unknown became popular by singing on Nationalism. 
Even the Mystics and the Humanists mixed this 
National theme in their writings. The poems composed 
with patriotic fervour, enslaved the emotions and feel- 
ings of the educated and the illiterates; people who 
never sang songs in their life-time began to sing the 
rhythemic songs composed by the poets of National 
Movement. They injected in the vein of the people the 
real spirit of Nationalism. Some songs kindled the anger 
and fury and raged the fire and some awakened India 
which was in deep slumber; some other songs opened 
the eyes of iimer man to see his follies, evils and his 
slavery to the good old blind traditions and social in- 
justices. Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s Bande Mataram 
the sublime song and hymn that moved the whole peo- 
ple to bursting national activity, to tremendous sacrifice 
and reverence for the coimtry is the best example. It 
became the national slogan and creed, an ideal and an 
embodiment of the national spirit. This song gave the 
vision of the Mother. The English version of the song 
is as follows: 

“Terrible with the clamourous shouts of 

seventy million throats, 
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and the sharpness of swords 

raised in twice seventy million hands, 

who sayeth to thee, Mother, that thou art weak? 

Holder of multitudious strength, 

I bow to her who save, 

to her who drives firom her the armies of her foemcn, 
the Mother” .■* 

Mahakavi Subramanya Bharati (1882-1921) has 
translated this poem and sings in the same vain, per- 
haps, in an increased rhythm and zeal. 

“Muppadu kodi Mugamudayal-Uyir 
Moimbura Onrudayal - Ival 
Seppu Mozbi PadineUudaiyal enir 
Sindanal Onruday^”® 

Bharati lived through a momentous period, the 
political upheaval in India that followed the partition of 
Bengal in 1905; the spHt in the Indian National Congress 
resulting in the formation of two wings-the moderates 
and the radicals; the emergence of three slogans that 
introduced a new mood among the educated classes 
in India-Swaraj, Boycott and Swadesi; the advent of 
Gandhi on the politicjil scene of India-all these events 
influenced Bh^ati and he in turn influenced the course 
of some of than especially in South India. In his 
vision Nationalism was not purely political it did not 
mean fipeedom from foreign yoke alone; Bharati is con- 
cept of Nationalism embraced a total emancipation in 
all spheres of human life. He visualised that all the 
shackles that bound mankind be shattered. Every word 
of Ms poetry was tonic to the Tamils. His songs rejuve- 
nated the old; revived the dissipated youth- He waged 
a poetic war against all forms, superstitions, irrational 
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conventions and inequalities in the country. In his poem 
Freedom one can see the feelings of the poet. 

’’Freedom, Freedom, Freedom! 

To the Pariahs, to the Tiyas to the Pulayas, 
Freedom! 

To the Paravas, to the Kuravas, to the Maravas, 
Freedom! 

Come, let us labour all. 

Sparing naught and hurting none, 

Walking in the way of Truth and light. 

There shall be none of low degree, 

And none shall be oppressed. 

Bom in India, all are of noble birth. 

Wealth and learning - may they flourish. 

With joy of mind, let us live 
Like brothers all alike. 

Perish ignorance 

In man and woman, alike. 

No more of subordination. 

In every walk of life equality. 

Man and woman shall equal be 
In this land of ours. 

Freedom, Freedom, Freedom 

To the Pariahs, to the Tiyas, to the Pulayas, 

Freedom, 

To the Paravas, to the Kuravas, the Maravas, 
Freedom!”® 

In Malayalam, Vallathol Narayana Menon 
(1878-1958) occupies a predominant position. He is 
considered as the prince of National awakening in 
Malayalam. For him liberty is the real salvation. He 
found his spiritual Guru in Mahatma Gandhi who com- 
bined in his political thinking respect for traditional 
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ways of endurance with the modern spirit of revolt 
a.gainst unrighteous authoritarianism. \ ailathol deeply 
revered the glories of the Indian heritage. He conscionsly 
indulged in propagating the cause of freedom. All the 
fire his words possessed was utilised to inflame the 
patriotic feelings of the people. Just like Bharati, wh<^ 
gave the essence of freedom movement in PancaJi 
Sapatbam Vallathol reveals his spirit of revolt against 
any form of domination in his narrative poems with 
puramc themes. In his Ganapati (1913) we see Parvati 
instigating Ganapati against the domination of Siva. 
In Bandbanasibanaya Anirudban (1914) (Anirudhan, 
The captive) Usa the heroin defies the authority of her 
father for the sake of love. In Acbajium Makalum (1936) 
(Father and Daughter) Sakuntala who is the very incar- 
nation of patience, endurance and submissiveness ex- 
presses gentle but firm protest against the irresponsi- 
bility of her own parents. For Vallathol the number one 
enemy of mankind is poverty. He writes; 

“Death is common - but 
This burning in hunger, only in our land 
In this cremation ground, where pile up 
The corpses of slaves from disunity” 

Though a staunch devotee of Mahatma Gandhi, if 
tbe methods of Lenin would deliver the goods, Vallathol 
was prepared to be his disciple too. 

In Telugu, I am tempted to quote a lyric of Gurajada 
Appa Rao (1861-1915), a trend-setter who popularised 
l 3 ndcism in Modem Telugu Poetry. 

“desamunu prezaincumanna 
mana yannadi pencumanna 
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desamante matti kadoy 
desamante manusxiloy”^ 

“Love the country 
Nourish whatever that is good 
A coxmtry does not taean a place of earth 
A country does mean its people”. 

In Tamil, after Bharati there existed a void. The 
Tamil poetic world suffered from a deaxth of poets who 
could sing about the nation and its glory. Fortunately 
Namakkal Ramalihgam Pillai filled this great vacuum. 
Namakkal Ramalihgam Pillai was bom on ninteenth 
October eighteen eightyeight (19.10.1888) at Moganur, 
Salem district of Tamdlnadu. He was the eighth child 
of his parents other children being female. He has his 
early education in Namakkal and Coimbatore. After 
School education he had his College education at Coim- 
batore upto F.A. He could not continue his education 
due to sickness, he lost interest in education and be- 
gan to spend lot of time in drawing, paintings and in 
composing poems. Namakkallar proved himself as the 
best artist of his days. His admirers encouraged him to 
draw more paintings on National leaders. Thus, through 
paintings he came to the political platform. The hid- 
den qualities of a poet in him, luged him to compose 
poems on the burning problems of those days viz., free- 
dom. Namakkallar entered the political arena when 
he was about twenty years. The division of Bengal in 
1905 by Lord Curzon paved the way for the unity of 
India. People, hither to scattered and in deep slum- 
ber were awakened and united. Patriotic fervour was 
infused. Karmayo^ and Bandemataram added fuel to 
the fervour. Heroic speeches of the National leaders like 
Surendranath Banerji, C.R. Das, Lajapatirai, Gokhale, 
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Bipin Chandra Pal and Tilak that were published in 
the above two magazines had tremendous influence on 
NamakkaUar. He surrendered himself for the National 
movement. By his eloquency he. attracted the gather- 
ings and soon be became a congress leader. He deve- 
loped contacts with the National leaders and conducted 
several congress meetings at Tiruchi and other places. 

After returning from South Africa, Gandhiji joined 
the National movement. The historical speech that was 
delivered by him at Banaras Hindu University at the 
request of Madan Mohan Malaviya attracted thousands 
and thousands of people in the country. There was truth 
and sincerity in his speech. The so called extremist 
who were a party to the luxurious life of the aristo- 
crats cind the princes of those days were betrayed by his 
speech. People hitherto filled with extremistic think- 
ing and belief in bomb-cvdt began to realise the power 
of Non-violence. They developed faith in Gandhiji and 
his path. NamakkaUar was one among the thousands of 
young men who were greatly influenced by Gandhiji. He 
gave primary importance to the National integrity and 
the conept of One India. He devoted all his poetic ta- 
lent to the National Movement and earnestly propa- 
gated Ga n d hi a n Philosophy. His songs upheld the age- 
old Indian culture. In every walk of his life he began to 
practice Gandhism. Nothing was written by him with- 
out a mention about Gandhi and Gandhian thoughts 
after accepting Mahatma Gandhi as his guide. Hence 
there is no wonder in calling NamakkaUar as a Gandhian 
poet. 

Nama kkaU ar lived in a turbulant period when the 
National leadership was Ungering between the 
Moderates and the Radicals, Fortunately the Ught of 
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Mahatma Gandhi drew him nearer. This Hght modified 
the poet’s thought and feelings and the very' faculty of 
his imagination. The impact of Bharati on the Modern 
Tamil poets was so great that most poets who followed 
him became sattellites. Three main poetic springs, viz., 
songs with social conciousness and love of language, 
songs of patriotism and children songs sprang from 
Bharati. Bharati Dasan developed the first, Nama- 
kkallar developed the second, Desiga Vinayagam Pillai 
the third. Among these poets Namakkallar and Desiga 
Vinayagam Pillai accepted the Dual NationaEsm, and 
Hindu Indian culture. Bharati Dasan and his follow- 
ers opposed this dual nationalism and stood for Tamil 
Nationalism alone. Just as he accepted Mahatma 
Gandhi as his Political Guru Namakkallar accepted 
Bharati as his Poetic Guru. He deified liberty on the 
lines of Bh^ati. Namakkallar’s Desiya Malar is a won- 
derful anthology to understand the concept of National- 
ism of the poet. For him Gandhism is the only salvation 
to attain freedom and independence. He beheved that 
horses and elephants cannot fetch freedom, physical va- 
lour and mighty weapons are mere a waste. Ahimsa and 
Truth axe the means to achieve the end. His 
famous song 

“kathiyiari rathaminii yutham onm varugudu 
sattiyattin nitiyattai nambum yarum seruvir” 

(A war is coming without weapons "without blood 
Come and join all who believe in the perpetuity 
of the truth) 

“ondi andi kundu vittingu 
kuyir paritbal iniiye 
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nmndalathil kandilada 
sandal onru pudumaye” 

(It is not a war to snatch the lives by throwing 
bombs in hideouts. It is an unseen and unheard 
war in the world.) 

“kutirai illai yanai Ulai 
kolltim asei illayiye 
ediri enrum yaram illai 
errumasai Uladai”^ 

(There is no horse or an elephant. 

Neither the desire to kill nor an enemy to aim at.) 

He wrote this song during the freedom struggle and 
it made him very popular among the people. It was used 
as a marching song by the volunteers who, led by Rajaji, 
marched to Vedaranyam as part of the salt Satyagraha. 

In his Sndbandhaxa Sabadham (The Freedom Oath) 
he ventilates his views of Ahimsa and Truth. For him 
they are not just to get freedom to the coimtry. They are 
essential for a peaceful life, for the social and economical 
development of the country, to eradicate poverty, social 
evils like untouchability and in equcJity and to establish 
a socialistic pattern of society. 

Though not directly, in an indirect way the poet 
vehemently attacks the divisive forces which try to sjdlf 
the country on racial and linguistic basis. As we have 
seen already he has the love for Tamil Language, Tamil- 
nadu and Tamil Culture. At one place he dreams that 
the waves of Tamil should cover the whole nation. But, 
he doesn’t encourage language fanaticism at the cost 
of the umty of the country. Eye may be a precious 
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organ but if it is not in the body, what is the use of it? 
For him Taroilnadu and Bharath are one and indivisi- 
ble. When he sings the glory of Tamilnadu, he thinks 
of whole India. In En Nadu (My coimtry) he sings as 
follows : 

“India nadidbu ennudai nade 
emu dinam dinam ntyadai padu 


muttamizb nadenran munnaiyar nadu 
murrilum sondam enakkenppadu”^^ 

India is my own country 
Every day you sing of this country 
This Tamil land is my ancestral land 
Sing that it totally belongs to me 

One can see the sublimity of the poet in the following 
verse, where he portrays Gandhi as Tiruvalluvar. 

“Taznizbasgal ulagukkeenda 
vaUuvar tano enna 


Gandiyar endum kolgai 
namadenum perumaiyodn 
nam nadu nanmai pesum”^^ 

The world should say of Gandhiji 
Is he that Valluvar who was given 
By Tamils as a boon to the World 

Any casual reader of this piece, cannot miss to grasp 
the intention of the poet. Here he indirectly teUs that 
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Gandhism is nothing but VaUuvam (the principles of 
Tiruvalluvar). 

It also gives an implied meaning that Mahatma 
Gandhi is an embodiment or a living example of 
Thirukkural. This wonderful comparison of the poet 
paves the way for the unity of the Nation. 


We boast that ours is an Independent Country. But 
honestly speaking, there is a long way to attain a per- 
fect Independence. We got political independence but 
socially and economically we have not attained perfect 
independence. People who once spoke Truth and Non- 
violence became self-centred. The Ramarajyam dreamt 
by G^dhlji still remains as a dream. The name of 
Gandhlji is being used zis a dear pass-port to enter into 
the land of filthy politics. As a Tamil poet satirically 
states ‘since Gandhiji loved the slums and slum dwellers 
oiir politicians converted the whole Nation as a slum’.^^ 
There is a moral decay in the whole set-up, Namakkallar 
who was disappointed by this state of affairs, writes as 
follows. 

“sattiyam namaal kmaindadal - pala 
aangadam vandu atraindade 
pattiyam viitup piiindidil - enna 
payanula vagum xnartmdugal” 

As Ikath is decreased in us 
Problems arose and mounted 
As prescription we have forgotten 
Medicine became useless. 

knhtidum asaiyil - serrai 
xiirayatan meniyil pusalpol 
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urai tirutida enmnom - sonda 
uzbal migtmdida panmnom^^^^ 

With a desire to take bath in the pond 
We applied on us all mud 
We tried to correct the country - hut 
We piled up corruptions horribly. 

Thus, we see that the spirit of Nationalism was not 
only responsible for the social, economical, political and 
spiritual awakening of the country but for the emergence 
of innumerable poets in India. Poets who touched the 
theme became great and familier. Among these poets 
Ramalihgam Pillai stood firmly for Gandhian thoughts 
and devoted his literary talents to spread the greatness 
of Mahatma. His Nationalism is nothing but Gandhism. 
After Independence, when many other well-known poets 
of South India were carried away by diverse socio, eco- 
nomic and political ideals, rather waves, Ramalingam 
Pillai firmly stood for one ideal. It can be boldly said 
that no South Indian poet has sung so excellently with 
exuberance about Mahatma Gandhi as Ramalingam 
Pillai. 
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M. PARAMKUSHA RAO 

HERB THESAURUS IN AYURVEDA 


PREFACE 

Cortunentators of Nighantu and Kosa books 
preliminarily detail synonyms of Ayurvedic herbs. They 
are being linguists find ease in orienting the synonyms 
to their pharmacological actions^. In the latter years 
neo-ayurvedic scholars maintained the similar practice. 
Such linguistic explanations lie far away from the 
original identity of the herb. Besides, this method has 
hampered the rationalism and scientific design of 
Dravyaguna. 

In this paper Ayurveda Herb thesaurus intends to 
rederive the names of the drugs given in Bhavaprakasa 
Nighantu. Bhavamisra has given various names for the 
drugs mainly aiming at the identity. Hence the 
synonyms are detailed here to reveal the identities of 
the drug. It is unlike the earlier writings based on 
the pharmaco- therapeutical effects of drugs. Prevalent 
vernacular names are given in English transliteration 
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form to illustrate the exact pronounciation. Latin names 
of the drugs mentioned are according to Hindi 
commentary by K.C. Chuneker^ os. Bhavaprakasa 
Nighantu. Latin synonyms have also been produced 
wherever feasible. Altogether the Thesaurus may serve 
as one stop reference of Ayurvedic drugs’ nomenclature. 
It is also aimed at carving a systematic and scientific 
backdrop for the subject of Dravyaguna^ This thesaurus 
can be considered as the Nirukta of Ayurvedic drugs 
aimed at morphology of the drugs. 

Synonyms - Origin and Development 

Ayurvedic herbal drugs’ identification is described in 
the form of several coded words i.e., synonyms for the 
want of communication and transportation facilities in 
ancient India. 

The synonyms of each drug increased gradually in 
the latter years. During Vedic period one herb does 
not has more than one name. In Ayurvedic Samfiitas 
every drug has acquired more than two names. The 
number of synonyms has increased further during the 
period of Sangraha Grantha (after third century AD). 
The reasons for this growth are summarised here. 

1. Time Factor 

As the time passes certain drug has acquired neiyer 
names due to increased understanding about it. In 
other words the plant of antiquity has more number of 
synonyms. New herbs like exotic and- imported items 
have m ini m um names. Diversity of Indian languages is 
also one of the contributing factors to this phenomenon. 
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2. Wider distribution 

Herb available at several places has been given more 
synonyms. The herbs of endemic nature and available 
in limited areas have mini m um names. Ex.Kmhkmaam 
and Ela etc. 

3. Popularity Faptor 

The herb popularly used has acqiured more number 
of synonyms. Ex.Guduci, AmalaJd and Haritaki have 
many names. 

All synonyms of the herbs are enlisted by the sub- 
sequent writers of Nighantu / lexicons to provide the 
convenience of ready reference to the future learners. 
These lexicons are earlier called as Nama Nighantu as 
they contained only the list of the drugs’ names. Ex. 
Paryaya Ratnamala. During course of time they have 
been slowly transformed in to pharmacological 
dictionaries (Vaidyaka Nighantu) in which the proper- 
ties and pharmacological actions of the herbs are incor- 
porated along with the names. 

Dhanvantari Nighantu and Raja Nighantu are few 
standing examples of this metamorphosis. Therefore 
the synonyms of Ayurvedic herbs found in literature 
are primarily targeted at their identity. 

Synonyms and Derivations 

According to Pandit Narahari^ synonyms are to be 
derived from seven different viewpoints. 

1. Rudhi : Conventional usage of the name for which 
no logical basis is found. 
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2. Svabbava : Natural behaviour of the plant in given 
surroundings and its interaction with fellow beings 
is the Svabhava of the plant. 

3. Desyokti : Regional name of local language is Des- 
yokti. Certain synonyms for which lingusitic deriva- 
tion is not found can be attributed to its vernacular 
name. 

4. Lancana : Cardinal morphological sign seen conspi- 
cuously is Lancana. The exact identity of the plant 
is arrived on its basis. 

5. Upama : Analogy of a familiar object animal by 
the help of which the identity is arrived in primary 
instance. 

6. Viryam : Popxxlar pharmacological properties and 
actions are to be considered to explain a synonym 
named after its action. 

7. Itarabvaya : Remaining reasons on the basis of which 
the synonym is tokenised are considered as miscella- 
neous category. 

K.C. Chimeker, the Professor Emeritus in 
Dravyaguna many a times has suggested in his dis- 
courses that majority of the synonyms are oriented to 
identity rather than to their pharmacological actions. 
According to Pandit Narahari, Viryam is only one fac- 
tor indicates the pharmacological significance. Infact 
synon 3 rms of this aspect are found with the popular 
‘drugs of choice’ in given indication. 
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Examples : 

1. PKhari - Tephrosia purpuria 

2. Vayastha - Emblica ofScinalis 

3. Kriroighna - Embelia ribes 

4. Kustaghna - Acacia catechu 

Vaidyaka Nighantu books, which exclusively dealt 
the pharmacological aspects of the herbs in separate 
verses, preceded by a verse on. their synonyms. The 
metamorphosis of nighantus also supports the 
Chuneker’s viewpoint. 

The present author being convinced with the fore- 
going sequel have ventured re-examining the synonyms 
from a changed angle i.e., detailing the synonyms from 
the identity viewpoint. It has revealed many hitherto 
unknown and meddlesome information packed in the 
synonyms / code words. 

Ex.l. Guduci (Tinospora cardifolia) Gudam roga 
bhayam jayati iti. That which vanquishes the fear of 
disease is called as Guduci. The earlier detailing is wider 
being applicable to many plants those that can ward of 
disease phobia. 

Guduci has another derivation i.e., ‘Guda Vestane’ 
means Guduci is en-covered. The stem of Guduci is 
covered with a thin membrance (corky cell layer). It 
prevents the moisture loss. The second meaning is more 
apt and explains the identity. 

2. Picumarda (^Azadiracbta indica') Picuh - Kustam 
mardayati iti. That which mitigates skin diseases is 
called Picumarda. Picu is not a much familiar synonym 
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of skin disease. If the above explanation were appropri- 
ate one or other drug indicated in skin diseases would 
have also been named after Picu. The word has another 
meaning as Raksasa. Even today the practice of beat- 
ing the persons believed to be afflicted with Raksasa 
with Neem tree crotches is in vogue. The prevalent 
social practice is utilised as aid to provide the identity 
of Neem clearer and faster. 

Inspired by the modernistic revelations the author 
have extended their effort to review the synonyms of 
the herbs denoted in Bhavaprakasa Nighantu consid- 
ering it as the latest text, prior to foreign invasion in 
India. Available S^skrit dictionaries and commentaries 
on various Kosa and Dravyaguna texts are consulted 
profusely in this process. Efforts are made to arrive at 
a satisfactory meaning suited to the plant morphology 
on direct observation. 

A greater stress is laid on the following aspects. 

1. Vernacular names and Sanskritization 

Desyokti i.e., vernacular names are the basis of 
several synonyms as accepted by Pandit Narahari. 
Achaxya Hemacandra Suri (11th A.D.) has written an 
exclusive book on Sanskritised vernacular names named 
as ‘DesinamamMa’. Bhavamisra has denoted certain 
popular vemacTilar names of Hindi lands of India, say- 
ing as ‘iti loke’. Hemacandra Suri has opined that the 
derivation of the synonyms originated from local names 
is not possible even for Vacaspati i.e., Lord Brahma. 

Vacaspate lapi matihi na prabhavati divya yugasahasrena 
Desesu ye prasiddba tan ^bdban sarvataba samuccetum 

(Desinamamala)^ 
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Therefore, the synonyms for which the Sanskrit deri- 
vation is difficult can be considered as originated from 
vernacular names. 

At certain instances the Sanskrit names have also 
been modified in to local languages. But such names 
can be identified at ease as they posses proper derivation 
in Sanskrit. 

Ex.l. Sringavera = Sringaveram (Telugu). Vera 
means root. A root looks like a horn (Sringa) is called 
as Sringavera i.e., Sunthi (Zin^ber oiBcinalis). 

Ex.2. Priyala is also named as Cam. This name is 
the modified form of Telugu name Sara (Ramachandra, 
T. 1991)“ 

Ex.3. Tumbum : The word could not be defined 
in Sanskrit as no root (Dhatu) is found. Hence it can 
be presumed that various vernacular names of the herb 
have formed the base for Sanskrit name. Because aU the 
vernacular names are nearer to Sanskrit name Tumburu. 

TAble - 1 

The various vernacular names of Tumbum (Kirtikar 
and Basu)® 


Language 

Name 

Hindi 

Tuinburu 

Bengali 

Tambula 

Marathi 

Tugaru 

Kannada 

Tuihvuru 

Telugu 

Ttmdurulu 

Punjabi 

Tuihbar 
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Hence it is obvious that the popular local names have 
been Sanskritized wherever felt needed. 

The process of Sanskritization has been practised 
similar to Latiuization. It is quite evident in the 
instances of imported herbs. The Arabic name Haphim 
(opium) is Sanskritized as ahiphena. Tobacco is changed 
as Tamakhuh. Sanskritization is a common practice to 
promote imiversal acceptability in ancient India. (The 
hypothesis is made by the author and is modifiable). 

2. Morphological Characters of the Plant 

Several medicinal plants have been named after the 
conspicuous morphological characters. They provided 
clarity of identification. Such synonyms if screened 
meticulously can solve the problem of ‘Controversy’ in 
the field of Ayurvedic medicinal plants. Many a times 
the morphological characters are denoted on the basis 
analogy with popular animals. 

Ex. Krostukavinna ^ Fox tail. The inflorescence of 
Prsniparni (Uraria picta) looks like a tail of fox. 

Ex. Mandukaparm = Manduka = Frog, Parnl = 
Leaf. The leaf of Mandukaparni [Centella asiatica) 
appears like extended frog’s web. 

Ex. Maxkati ^ Markata = A monkey. Inflorescence 
tip of ApSmarga looks Uke a tail of monkey. Hence it is 
named as Markati. 

Ex. Paravatapadl = Paravata = Pigeon, Padi = 
Leaf. The stem of Jyotismati is similar to that of the 
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pigeon legs in appearance. So, it is also named as 
Paravatapadi. 

Ex. Kaiahja (Karam = Hand, Ja = Born) = Tbe 
nail. The fruit of Karahja (Pogamia pinnata) looks 
similar to the nail of an animal. 

Ex. Rasana = Circular bond. The name indicates 
the circular marks of scaly leaves around the rhizome 
of alpinia galanga. Here it should be noted that the A. 
galanga is popularly used as Rasana in South India. It 
is quite logical to equate the main name (Rasana) of the 
drug to the officinale part rather than to leaf as done in 
the case of Pluchea lanceolata. 

Hence, these synonyms if perceived only from iden- 
tity viewpoint may provide newer insights in to hitherto 
‘Controvertial Ayurvedic drugs’. 

3. Pharmacognostic Features 

Synonyms of the certain drugs are based on the 
pharmacognostic features. It is done when these 
pharmacognostic characters helped to arrive at easier 
identity of the drug. Pharmacognostic identity is 
usually applicable to the dry / fresh officinale part of 
the drugs. In other words such synonyms of pharma- 
cognostic relevance always suggest the part to be used. 

Ex. Cakrangi, Cakralaksana, Kundala and MandaH 
: All these synonyms are of Guduci ( Tinospora cordifo- 
iia). They indicate the wheel like appearance of vascular 
bundles on the cut surface of its stem. The feature is 
conspicuous when the drug’s officinale part is dried. 
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Ex. Citratajidula (Embelia ribes) = Citra = Marks, 
Tandula = Seeds. The seeds of Vidanga are marked 
with bright yellow spots. This is a specific identification 
mark of Vidanga. 

Ex. Suvaha (Elettaria cardamomum) = Su = Good, 
Vaha = Flavour. The seeds of Ela bear a good flavour. 
The name again aimed at the marketed part of the drug. 

Ex. Sathi (Hedycbium spicatmn) = Sathi = Frag- 
ment or torment. The drug is never dried unless it is 
cut in to pieces. 

Ex. Krsna Bedba (Picrorhiza kurroa) = Krsna = 
Black, Bedha = Break =Katuki. The drug’s officinale 
part (Rhizome) looks black on breakage. 

4. Social Aspects 

Other than medical uses of the plants are better tools 
to identify them. Exploring this possibility, the nomen- 
clature has also designed on the basis of certain social 
utilities in several instances. This helped in identifying 
the plant easier and faster. 

Ex. Patanga (Caesalpiaia sappan) = Patta = Cloth, 
Ranga = to colour (Patta -f- Ranga = Pattaranga = 
Patanga). A red dye extracted from the wood of 
Patanga was popularly used to colour the cloth in an- 
cient days. 

Ex. Ratbadm (Tinisa) (Ougeinia dalbergioides) = 
Ratha = Chariot, Dr = Tree. The tree is popularly 
known for its strong and light weight wood. It is used 
in maJdng of chariots. 
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Ex. Kakanantika (Apamarga) (Abrus precatorius) 
= Kaka / Kakini = A unit of measurement. The word 
implies the popular usage of the seeds to weigh the 
gold and other precious material i.e., Rati = 125 mg 
(approximately). 

Ex. Artbasadbanah (Sapindus emarginatus) : Artha 
= Money, Sadhana = Tool. The tribal people use the 
Soap nut fruits as money in their barter system. 

Samidvarab, Yajnanga and Yajnabhusana are few 
more synonyms based on other use of the plants. 

Naming a plant on the popular uses is also found in 
Latin nomenclature. One good parallel example in this 
regard is Dhanvayasa. Dhanva = Desert lands, Yasa 
= Fodder. The plant is a pdpular fodder available for 
desert animals. It is also named as Ustrabaksya (Ustra 
= Camel, Bhaksya = Fodder). The Latin name of the 
plant is Albgae camelorum. 

Vacha denotes an interesting folk use of the drug. 
Vacha means the parrot who talks as human. The drug 
is given to parrots while training them for human voice. 

5. Place of abundant availability 

Synonyms of medicinal plants are many a time given 
after their geographical source. This process has 
provided information of abundant availability to pro- 
cure genuine drugs. 

Ex: 

1. Magadhi (Piper longum). Magadhi = Magadha = 

Bihar. 
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2. Dravi<^ (Elettaria caxdamomum) = Dravida = South 
India. 

3. Girimallika (Holarrbena antidysenterica.) = Giri = 
Hilly areas. 

4. Bahlikam = {Ferula asaloetida) = Bahlika = 
Beluchisthan. 

5. Nadlsarja = {Terminalia axjuna) = Nadi = River 
grows abundantly on the banks of river. 

6. Trade, Import and Export aspects 

Medicinal plants have also been named after their 
trade and import. This practice is more with exported 
and imported plants. 


Ex. 1. Korangi (Ela - Elettaria cardtunomum.) = 
Korahgi = an ancient Port in Sourthem East .Coast of 
India. The word suggests the export value of the drug 
in ancient India. 


2. Paraafca Yavam* {Hyoscyamus niger). The name 
is suggestive of import of the drug from Persia. 

3. Thniskah (Silhak a - Liquidambar orientalis). It is 
imported from Arab countries. 


7. Natural attitude of the Plant 

Natur^ attitudes of the plant and plant material are 
constdraed as Svabhava. It incorporates its reaction and 
with feUow beings and environmental changes. 
It IS oft^ caressed as Prabhava, attributing pharma- 
a^on to this word. However, the natural 
aititnde of the plant is the primary aids for the 
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identification. Review of tiie synonyms from this view- 
point has unveiled several newer informations. 

Ex.l. ApEmarga (Achyrantbes aspera) - Apa = 
deviate; Marga = path. The plant forces the pedestrian 
to divert his path as it consists of prickly flowers. 

2. Capala (PippaJi - Piper longum) - Capala = 
Mobile. The frtuts of Pippali moves spontaneously and 
slowly while drying in sun or frying on hot pan. 

3. Lajjalu (Mimosa pudica) - Lajja = Shy. The plant 
shies away and the leaves fold inside on touching. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing examples evidently show that once the 
approach towards the synonym is shifted from pharma- 
cological to morphological viewpoint revolutionary facts 
on drugs will be exposed. Charaka has also opined that 
the first and primary name of the drugs has come from 
ethno somce. The first name given by a tribal man 
is popularized and in turn the same is Sanskritized. 
Probably for same reason the linguistic derivation often 
obscured for many popular primary names. Modifica- 
tion of Desyokti - the vernacular name given by a tribal 
or village dweller is an accepted method of giving names 
to the drugs in ancient days. 

The author has humbly ventmed to pick up the torn 
chain of Dravyaguna’s scientific evolution from Pandit 
Narahari and Bhavamisra. The Sanskrit to English 
dictionary of Monier M, Williams is extensively used 
in the study.® In the process, the efforts of earlier ex- 
planations on synonyms are never undermined. The 
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process of refinement is a continuum. It is hoped that 
the syllogism evoked in the explanation of names of the 
drug will enact the same in tlm appHed aspects of the 
Dravyaguna, the backbone of Ayurveda. 
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DWARAM VJ, LAKSHMI 


ADHYATMA RAMA YANA 

KIRTANAS OF SRI MUNIPALLE 
SUBRAHMANYA KAVI 
(1730-1780 A.DO - A STUDY 


Introduction : Musical Compositions in 
Praise of Sri Rama 

There have been for centuries in our country 
vEggeyaJcaras (poet composers) great and small alike 
particularly in the field of Kamatic music, who have 
composed songs in the form of Padas, Kirtanas, Krtis 
etc-, in praise of their deities of worship, propitiate them 
and obtain their grace. Srirama, believed to be not 
only one of the ten avataras of Visnu, but the Supreme 
Reality, P^ahrahmaM Himself, has inspired a number 
of devout composers to sing His praise in terms of some 
musical form or other of their choice. Their cult has 
been on the increase. Telugu has been particularly for- 
tunate to have many such v^ggeyakaras, some of them 
very famous. That Sadguru Sri.Tyagaraja’ (1767-1847) 
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is the greatest and most famous of them of all, requires 
no special mention. He has been without a second. A 
genius of the very first order, he was an extraordinary 
combination of several excellencies, religious, philo- 
sophical, spiritual, musical and literary (aesthetic) 
qualities. His krtis were the result of an irresistibly felt 
creative need to give expression in the form of 

music to his inextricable and total involvement in God 

/ — 

as Srirama. Kancarla Gopanna, popularly known as 
Bhadracala Ramadasa (1650 A.D.) who preceded Tyaga- 
raja by a century and was gratefully and reverentially 
remembered by him, has been a well-known name in the 
world of Karnatic music. There is hardly a 
Telugu home which is not fanailiar with his musical 
dialogue with Srirama and his songs which are charged 
with devotional ecstasy. No less devoted to Srirama 
of Bhadracalam was Tumu Narasimhadasu (1790 A.D.) 
another Bbagavata and a contemporary of Tyagaraja, 
who too composed a number of Kirtanas inspired by 
Ramabhakti, which axe popular in the Telugu country 
even today. Long before these devotional composers, 
Tallapaka Annamacarya (1408-1503 A.D.) known to 
posterity as SankirtanacErya, Padakavitapitamaha had 
composed some Sankirtanas about Rama in both Telugu 
and Sanskrit. In our own time Sri Adibhatla Narayana- 
dasa’s Haxikathas on Ramayana, Sri Hari Naga- 
bhusanam, Sri Sonti Sitaramaiah, Smt. Soundaryavalli 
and others have musical compositions in Telugu dedi- 
cated to Srirama. To this distinguished group, a 
veritable galaxy of vaggeyakaras inspired by Rama- 
bhakti belongs Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi 
(!^30-1780 A.D.) the author of Adhyatma Ramayana 
Kirtanas^. He belonged to the eighteenth century prior 
to Tyj^araja. 
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Unique Contribution 

Most of the composers mentioned above, to build 
their songs generally draw upon the story of Rama, 
the different episodes and incidents in his earthly career 
as come down to them through the various versions of 
the Ramayana from Valmiki downwards, and the many 
characters associated with him such as Sita, Sabari, 
Saumitri, Hanuman, Vibhisana, Ravana etc. Their 
objective is not narration of the story of Rama as much 
as the using of it allusively and illustratively to 
articulate the different phases and facets of their own 
devotional and spiritual striving, its poignancy, its 
despair as weU as its ecstasy. In this regard Mtmipalie 
Subrahmanya Kavi is distinct in that, his Adhyatma 
Ramayana Kirtanas (hereafter ARK) is an earnest 
attempt to render in the form of Kirtanas in Telugu, 
the whole of Adhyatma Ramayana in Sanskrit (till the 
Yuddhakanda) which is one of the several works inter- 
polated into the Brahmanda purana. 

The ARK is the only musical work of its kind avai- 
lable so far, as it is the translation of the Sanskrit work 
Adhyatma Ramayana in Kirtana form. 

Great Popularity 

Till about six decades ago these Kirtanas, which 
are 104 in all, were known to young and old in many 
Telugu homes. They were next only to the songs of 
Bhadracala Ramadasa in popularity. Traditionally, it 
was customary to render them during the days of 
Sriramanavami and Sivaxatri. 
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Are Traditions Weakening? 

Unfortunately, they are little in vogue now-a-days, 
but for a few of them taught and learnt by the votaries 
of Kucipudi dance, and some used occasionally in Hari- 
katha performances. They are rarely heard, if at all in 
the musical concerts of today, although some of them at 
least without a doubt, deserve to find a place in them. 
Changes in taste and fashion and the generation gap are 
usually given as reason for this sad neglect. A deplorable 
weakening of the hold of tradition, as in other areas of 
modem life and a craze for novelty could also perhaps 
be cited as the other possible reasons. 

Three fold values of the work 

Intrinsically the ARK has a three fold value hterary, 
musical and philosophical and each of them requires and 
rewards separate study. It was conceived and composed 
at a time and in a social and cultural environment when 
Indian society, including all its castes and communities, 
was an organic whole bound by a shared tradition and 
culture in spite of the country’s geographical vastness 
and diversity. Thanks to the continuous efforts of the 
exponents of the epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
and of the Bhagavata and the many Puranas the tradi- 
tional wisdom of the Vedas and Upanisads and profound 
philosophies had percolated to every layer of society and 
become a possession of' the people. As a result even un- 
lettered men and women could become educated and 
cultured though they were illiterate. Many of the folk- 
songs in the regional languages would, reveal the truth 
of the statement. This fact may also explain how and 
why exponents of Harikatha in Telugu could make a free 
use of the ARK in their performances till recently. They 
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felt confident of conununicating to their audience the 
profound philosophical truths because of the strength 
of the unifying culture of the land. 

Valmiki and Adhyatma Ramayanas 

The ARk is a Telugu version, in the form of Kirtanas 
of the Adhyatma Ramayana of Sanskrit. The Adhyatma 
Ramayana itself is one of the secondary 
Ramayanas derived from the Ramayana of Vahniki, the 
Adikavya. Valmiki’s work has been the fountain-head 
of very rich, rmparalleled, long and continuing series of 
works of various kinds based on it in Sanskrit as well as 
the major languages of India, of which Telugu is one. 
Subrahmanya Kavi’s work takes its place in this great 
tradition. There is another rich and growing tradition 
which is actually an offshoot of the Ramayana tradition, 
but of later origin and development. It is the life giving 
tradition of Ramabhakti, of viewing Srirama as not only 
an avatar of Visnu but the Supreme God the ultimate 
reality, the first and last of existence and therefore the 
object of devotion and worship to all. The highly influ- 
ential Adhyatma Ramayana in Sankrit is a fine flower 
of this tradition. Therefore our author’s ARk has to be 
seen against the back ground of and in relation to the 
general Ramayana tradition beginning with Valmiki’s 
primeval work, the tradition of Ramayana in Telugu in 
particular and the traditions of Ramabhakti in general. 

It is dearly borne in mind that the ARK is not an 
explidtly literary work like the other Kavyas or 
Prabandhas in the language, because its avowed 
object is to present persuasively and propagate his 
chosen reMgious, devotional and philosophical theme in 
the form of Kirtanas. The Kavi employs his poetic gifts 
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cis a means towards that end. The Kavi while recasting 
the 3625 slokas of the original text into 104 kirtans, his 
skill in developing figures of speech (alaihkaras) metrical 
devices, descriptions and other literary devices to 
subserve his pmpose. 


Kanda 

No*of Sargas in 
Adhyatma 
Ramayana 

No.of Kirtanas in 
ARK 

Balakanda 

7 

17 

Ayodhyakanda 

9 

9 

Aranyakanda 

10 

11 

Kiskindhakanda 

9 

10 

Sundarakanda 

5 1 

10 

Yuddhakanda 

16 

47 


Subrahmanya Kavi - The Vaggeyakara 
(Poet Composer) 

Regarding the possible or probable reasons prompt- 
ing Subrahmanya Kavi to recast the Sanskrit Adhyatma 
Ramayana in the form of kirtanas, replacing the sloka 
form with the form of song. All the musical features 
of the &tanas their form and structure with PaJlavi, 
Anupallavi and Caranas, the mudfras used, the great 
vziriety in the jagas employed, familiar as well as rare 
ones, the unusu^ usages apurva prayogas in them, their 
decorative aAgas. 

Vak is matu i.e., Sahitya (words), Geyam is dhatu 
i.e., (San^ia), one who composes both Sangita and 
Sahitya is Vaggeyakara. Thus, having written not only 
the sahitya but set it in music himself MunipaJle Subrah- 
manya Kavi belonged to the category of Vaggeyakara. 
The various lak^as and qualifications of Vaggeyakara, 
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expected or reqtiired to possess, the classificat.ioii of 
Vaggeyakara into different grades as detailed in our 
ancient treatises on music, and the rank of distinction 
MunipaJle Subrahmanya Kavi occupies among 
Vaggeyakaras. 

“Vahjmaturucyate geyam dhaturityabhidlayate i 
vacam geyam ca kurute yah sa vaggeyakarakah” ii 

Sahgitaratni^ara of Sarngadeva (13th century) 

f 

Sarngadeva enumerates the necessary qualities re- 
quired for an eminent composer.^ 

sabdanusasanajnanamabhidanapravinatai 
chandahprabhedavedit vamalankaresu kausalam II 

rasabhavaparijnanam desasthitisu caturi i 
asesabhasavijhanam kalasasatresu kausalam ii 

tauryatritayacaturyam hrdyasarirasalita i 
layatalakalajnanam vivekonekakakusu ii 

prabhutapratibhodbhedabhaktvam subhagageyata i 
desiragesvabhijnatvam vakpatutvam sabhajayah B 

rosadvesaparityagah sardrat vamudtajnata l 
anuchchistoktinirbandho nutnadhatuvinirmitih 9 

paracittaparijhanam prabandhesu pragalbhatai 
drutagitavinirmanam padantaravidagdhata ii 

tristhanagamakapraudhirvividhalaptinaipunami 
avadhanam gunairebhirvaro vaggeyakarakah il 

Analyzing ARK of Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi, 
many a scholar felt that he is an Uttama Vaggeyakara.^ 
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When Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi intended to 
recast the Sanskrit Adhyatma Ramayana translated by 
him into Telugu in musical form, the choice of Kirtana 
was obvious, because that had been the musical form 
which had its existence for more than two centuries 
before him and already attained wide recognition as a 
form of sacred music by his time. 

According to the historians of South Indian music the 
terms Kirtana and Krti of today were earlier known as 
Sahkirtana and Pada as is evident from the Adhyatma 
and Srngara Sahkirtanas of Aimamacarya in Telugu and 
Sanskrit and Padas of Purandaradasa - popularly 
known as ‘Dasara Padagalu’ in Kannada language (both 
belong to 15th Century A.D.). Their Sahityas are essen- 
tially of devotional character and philosophic nature. 

It will be both interesting and pertinent, here to 
trace the origin and evolution of Kirtana, which had 
gained wider and wider popularity right from its 
inception in the 15th Century A.D., and in the course 
of a few centuries fully blossomed into a fee flower 
of rich musical fragrance, called the Krti, especially, 
during the golden era, so to say of the three immortal 
Vaggeyakaras of South Indian music (Karnatic) - Syama 
Sastii, T^agaraja and Muttuswfeiy Diksitar, together 
had, in utmost reverence, as the Musical Trinity (18th 
Century A.D.). 

.The musical composition of Aru;iajnacarya, 
Purandaradasa, Ramadasa, Nkrayana Tirtha and 
Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi, all come under the 
category of Kirtanas. Kirtanas generally have three 
ahgas - The Pallavi, Anupallavi and Caranas. B^it there 
are certain differences in this regard between the 
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different composers. In tiie ARK however Munipalle 
Subrahmanya Kavi used aU the three division, Pallavi, 
AnupaUavi and Carana without exception. 

Musical setting in ARK 

Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi, in his ARK follows all 
the essential principles and laksanas of the Kirtana as 
traditionally observed. He, however adorns his Kirtanas 
with some brilliant musical and technical beauties, 
which is to be seen and imderstood as being the 
effect and result of the advanced stage the form Kirtana 
had already reached by his time. His was a period 
just prior and very near to that of Tyagaraja. He had 
access of advantage of knowing certain decorative ahgas 
and technical beauties implanted, so to say by renowned 
composers, in the same or similar form of Kirtanas. 

Interesting Mudras 

Mudra generally means a stamp, mark or symbol. In 
musical compositions it is introduced in the Sahityas. 
It represents the authorship of the composition and or 
reveals the name of the Raga, Tala, Place of the author 
or the name of a God or Goddess of whom the author 
is a devotee, or that of a pilgrimage centre, the type 
of composition etc. However the inclusion of a mudra 
in the musical composition is not a stipulation of its 
laksana. 

P • 

As is generally observed in Kirtana compositions, 
Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi included his mudra in the 
last caranas of the ARK. Some of the interesting mudras 
of Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi are: 
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Kirtana 

Mudra 

1. 

namassivayate 

sesasailadhisamitraya 

2. 

sriramunigancenu 

sesacalesudau 

3. 


sesasailj^vamiyaina 

4. 


sesagir^^abhudau 

5. 


sesagirisuni 

6. 


sesacalapati 

7. 

sriMmacalavarasuta 

sesagirisa 

8. 

srirajat adrisadana 

sesadrisu 

9. 

vinave madavati 

sesacala 

10. 

gauri vacojitasauri 

sesadripati 


Ragas Employed in ARK 


Mnnipalle Subraimanya Kavi utilized as many as 57 
Ragas for the 103 Kirtanas in his ARK. (In addition to 
these Kirtanas, there is a Curnika,"* also to be rendered 
in muac, but no raga is specified for that, the usual 
przictice being like Padyams, the Curnikas axe gene- 
rally sung in Arabhi. It may be because of this 
reason, Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi did not particu- 
larly mention any Riga for the Cunika) while in 
KmnalHa, Taxan^ni, Narayana Tirtha used only 36 
Ragas for the 156 Kirtanas and Ksetrayya utilized 39 
Ragas for about 334 Padas (so far available). It singi- 
fies not only the place of prominence given to musci by 
Munipalle Subrcdimanya Kavi but also his proficiency in 
mnsic as weH. Among the RSgas employed by Mimipalle 
l^brahmanya Kavi are Bhairavi, Phanyasi, Kambhoji, 
Sankaiabhaxanam, Natei, Sriragam and Vasantha. AU 
these Ragas were mentioned in Palkuriki Somanatha’s 
RaQ^iaradhya Cciiitra (13th Century A.D.) and they 
■were also found utilized in the songs of Annamacarya 
{15th Century A.D.) The ancient Ragas like : 
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kamSJakasaranga, Mangala Kousika, Lalita Paacami, 
Gpwri, Kaimadagoula, and also tte Ragas, AMri, 
N adanamakriya, Mukhari, Devagandhari and Kedara- 
goula said to have come into vogue by the 15th CLatur.y 
A.D. were employed. Other Ragas utilized by the com- 
poser were Regnpti, Kannada, GanMpantn, Kalyani, 
Saurastra, Surati, PiirvTkalyani, Ghanta, Yadnhila 
Kambhoji, Navaroj, Jnjavanti, Puri, Saranga, Gaula, 
Punnagavaraji, Saindbavi, Sahana, Begada, Bilahari, 
Saveri, Athana, Pbaraj, To(b, Desiya Devagandhari, 
Kapi, Useni^ Ananda Bbairavi. 

Among the Ragas used by Munipalle Subrahmanya 
Kavi 4 Ragas are Janaka Ragas and 53 are Janya Ragas. 
Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi has not used^ the 72 
Melakarta names (like Hanumattodi (or) DhJra Sahkara- 
bharanam etc.,) for any of his ARK. 

While rare Ragas like Manji, Gumma Kambhoji, 
Hindughanta have found place among the Ragas in 
which some of the ARK were set, it is strange that 
the Raga Mohana which was among popular Ragas as 
in Ksetrayya’s period (1600-80 A.D.) to conspicuously 
absent in the printed versions of ARK. 

It is observed that in the field of Indian Classical 
Music, Compositions are transmitted by oral traditions 
and hence the original music is sustained for a long time 
over generations. However, in the case of some compo- 
sitions of the great musical trinity, too, some are found 
with different patbaniaram (different versions of nota- 
tion). For example, Vallakadanaka krti of Tyagaraja is 
sung in Sahkarabharanam though it is said to have been 
composed in Harikambhoji. Similarly Syama Sastri’s 
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Ninnu vina mari galada two pathantaxams, one in 
Abheri and the other in Ritigoula. 

ARK is no exception for this. Some compositions are 
found to have become popular in different Ragas. Some 
of the collections £com musicians’ repertoire, Mohana is 
found, set for some Kirtanas. 

Talas 

Most aptly were the Kirtanas set to simple Talas 
commonly in use, like Adi, Rupaka, Triputa, Jhampa 
and Gapu. But he use(i Aditala more than the other 
talas for his Kirtanas. 

MunipaUe Subrahmanya Kavi set his Kirtanas using 
Aditala 57 times, Atatala 31, Jhampa 8, Rupaka 4 and 
Triputa for 3 times. 

Though the Tala name for many Kirtanas, in the 
printed version, is found as Attala, it is observed that 
all musicians including direct disciples in the Sisya 
Parampara of MunipaUe Subrahmanya Kavi sing them 
in CaputEla. May be the Caputala is a natural rhythmic 
pattern which is popular, even in the Bhajana 
Sampradya, compared to Caputala and complex com- 
positions in it. Thus ARK which are meant for both lay 
and learned, alike, MunipaUe Subrahmanya Kavi might 

not have used the Atatala. 

• • 

Technical Beauties 

It is interesting to note that some technical beau- 
ties which have come to be more recognized and appre- 
ciated in the Krti Composition of the musical trinity 
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in the post - Munipalle Subrahmanya Kavi’s period are 
seen, earlier, in the ARK. Among one such -is Madhyama 
K^a Sahitya. Madhyama Kala means the next degree of 
speed (faster laya) of the composition. The other tech- 
nical beauties which featured in ARK are Svaraksaras, 
Solkattusvaras, Gamakas, Raga Rasa Posanas etc. 

The ARK are indeed great musically, literally, 
morally, spiritually, and what is more, with aesthetic 
values, of rare order. 

Necessity to Revive the Popularity 

The Kirtanas assume special significance particularly 
at the present juncture, when people all around the 
works are besieged anguish, anxiety and agony by tur- 
moil and tension. Man, in general, is surrounded by a 
heft of problems of mundane existence. He badly needs 
peace of mind and tranquility. There is urgent need 
for a revival of wholistic values which alone can bring 
back and lift up the society at large, to a life of peace, 
tranquility and true happiness. An earnest study and 
practice of the arts wiU, surely help them to achieve the 
much needed solace. 

Ramayana teaches the human society the ideal way 
of living. Adhyatma Ramayana leads one to a deeper 
understanding of Atmajnana (Self awareness). The 
sweetest way of achieving is through music, which is 
a form of God, Himself. 

Therefore, it is the bounden duty of every cultured 
Musician to revive, and propagate these Kirtanas in as 
many ways as possible. The society as a whole should 
feel it a duty. 
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sp^^o) cPo&iO'^l^gab ®S6*^ ;3d^S)gariS® d«^i6oda 

^croasp&J6dd^a). ^qpg^So e3dS®2^^6o ^d 
Sbosjo^ 5j»JS^Sdgd*g3oS 3ld&*§", 
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s9j6fT> s^lpsiixi asrt^ J&^SgoSoo, 

St "l>eSD30O($fcico (^.150) «5* rtpd ;&)^<So?ba)So(S. 

(b) SsStfspdo'^croS ;SosSo2^o ^S£an>2Sa5r>^ a^oiSf* 

aS6sSd*g<55T“J5g - (65”^5r>g^| (Adyar, p.4). 

(c) 

oSj^'O'Si^S S:Stfar'a§dja»^S«r>P 

(ta^Soao^Ss, ^.148) 

^gc$o(^CP>e» 

oss 3^g!b§ij*^es ¥i:Sj*t^ovJ 

(■fadoaoc^Ss, .^.151) 
2?ai5oa(i)g<6 esg^d^cpodoodj asrfoSoo oStPcbo® ojOespoSoo&X) 
rr>J^J6 sSpoM^aScio, a3dJ630, 3o<|5g. Sbd(23Sj»2 23rf^;S&) 3 j 6^ 
^cp^iooeJd 35Sds”dEa5i». «S^d(*doe>S^(S§ ^dsScpO^dd^jSiD 
8jdg.25. S^S, spdEogjS ®^d5;6oo 

(s-Ssdg&X) EP-^oa (aSp^cao^g.^ sbdg&a 
^Sb^S3c&o^ CPid^dgsSLU. esJ&rr* a'ol8&o& aartS i- (a3Xj"^cj& 
io($gdo 2&<^g5'ri", w^diSco d'ofio&o*^ aari^^ &r"CiP 

®g^d5r>eSDo& aD<$goi). tsaSt^oiT So(6S|idg3J&<5i. 

er»o(S&o St Siic&JSx) iSMJiogoiSD 

(S)^aodffi)(&&. s'S, ^S)g.cpi3»(i>|(±)-^ii>^5”(3c)(&, sbeS^^cSD<&, 
ifodcpspdDg(& ax)e5gi6 (ai)d ^cpod >?°*55”dbex)rfT>dS ^ 
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(€9i6n» Sd($|, eartslD s^di&dJ) S® 

Se»^ti)cT‘^i5i6_^fv “^6 sp^^afiiDe)^cj”S>QoQ 

S)a£SP5i)5PC5^ 5r>&& a5oSbdb^sr>^dX) SSbjxi) 

©SiDOdd 

^JSosT’go oj*(i5^SSa3&(i5(rfo^ fcrS65^j6j“|^- 

;S«r^«i^o ^ &p<Sij’;S3'(^JijiSo gge^Sb^gl^Si 

So^ygi^gjSMvig^ JS^S'^^dsS^s Hqr^^^So g»S 
o3j’fl«»So83o$S 23rf«i aS o3j«fl«?»;$033o^j6 |o:j»^£f^223^d 
Sio*^gSSiair>5‘ Sd'j'SSg^ aS ^goSoSidirg- 
OjiF’gO'g^^s - 66JS5)»giJ^r-JigsS», (^. 5) 

^dS;SMd©fli6 esrti^ 3j<$g ®©3I)^J6, 

«5® ^<!5&3d®flCiSX)t6^(5. S'SD^, (ajoJ'^aOOSir’iS ab($g 5"o6c3o3o6dO^ 
J6© 2) spdg^MOiT'eS^dgJfoo. s^fl, ®3^doex)dT>d 2b(?5g 

<s9;63ii)& f)cx)«53Sciio 6© ^o»oiS&^ ae^S jS£)^J6a. 

&)d&(65flT>£a550O<OD. ^Sot^'S'^^oSX) 
dj°d e5qr>dXbScSix)j6^d5© sp»^2.cpcSDeo 

\»:S~^S^go83rfS)^9»g" i&6©Sii6^d^cSjf)X). a^ esg^^S 

^CPO^So«5® ci5x)J(6ad^^^d ^i)o6a»aj6a. <630O<i>3l3_;;j^ - 

Sbd;)(gr’o8(S5*«6® aadd^j'g'g^S 6 j|«c&^^S^5"S SassSoon" 

(aDorrdj es^dcsPO&oS©) <&d«C3»i6 (66E5r»oS3) s»dEasS»5»^ei). 
5J»o(8&o « 5-6do^. ®a 6dDE3iSMs*a)§. s»S, i^J, |ajSr>^ <;«§ 
^S) - Bo(&) |a)fin>^ ©^o^SiSJ^oSx), rtjESoJooeJ (aSob^^fe 
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©cSdiSo, 53»^goSx) |6o5j»Ea«£cDn» ^S>j.db(S3 

■f)ifoaDO<^o5a)«6 148) iS3»S>5j”(So: 

gs «»;5o5* S^ciSj’Sa^S' 15«ig 
^^o>^S^od ^i{is*^S ^^ 4 ^f)ar*«S^iSo^ st 8 *'. . 

®cxoiS& l83ar^6 S&£a«S^orioSx)e5d56 - ^ 

^orfs - aS ri3£»3?SLai6 iiSo& S)dgjSr>^(S3o5 ^y•o^©^eb^o^^^SJ^. 

^1 0 * 0 ( 8 ^ 
lo:&'^S*4r*^ - (■|3.a)o.l48). 

!5*o( 8^ fb^o^5 (68^<3c6e£oo6i5& ^ft)2.(4)Ci) 3o3^t6a 
S)oSDOa36^. ^ ’IP^^S'CJbaS ScS eSDCPS)^ 5C3a«obOiS3§“&d3& dSftc 6 
l^oSTfOoSjaoj ^ob(So J)od^5bs»dS3. 5»5, «9g^do3"(5o«5* ^£>6 
sy’CSo 'aS^cSei) wS Sn^doaJ^c&do r>^£ <&oi)^don»<i>. a^ 
§®6£36* o»ot 8 &ex) ^rei ^ttj*^s3»d)e3, o3«<53c» s»d^rtj»(S 36^ 

rtc3«! 5»8>fl, « o3"(5oSx)C>c8j 3i66oii>5J*d> sj’Q, sr "6 

cfo^oioo (a) 8 ^aOtt) 6 oa 5 J» 6 * e 6 x» 0 (SD ®a(riolPOv), ddSDoOS 
53r»65 ®oA^6oa<S3j", 8t5«)g.8oadiap ^053^0. crSS 5J®6 
(rfo<|So5coo«5*S oJ aj^ oT'^^axt&i (p^dES i)db 6 ort» o 3 »|¥P'g«D 6 ao”CS 5 . 
^oJ»^R)CP^a (rtoqr>o<5* 68 £a»oip*a feiaoar>rf sSpid&oa S) 6 e 5 r>o 5 o 
53»d5^ c!)^odfl53«So§*J&o»d>, , eiJ»e&j:dO oyaSoo^s'diSiX) 
sSj^^ Sa*d 8 oa»dia^ ^oi)Ss*db^ ^^^odo 5 o 3 e 6 

SdCrf .3f>o ijSSoid^^o" ®X) aob^spifo. ^DdoSoo 
®a^$<s5b§>a ljbi)oiSc&x>^ 6 a 6 a ^j&oSol). 

(6aX)daS3>rt3»<S ib^g. 
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(SSbo-tSsSoo Sb(|5^ ©oooj6:5® 

s'SSS^^^spCSsSdo ^ci&oJ^S)^^, c36x)|5So SSxcJi) 3d 

c&fcOo^ctSiD&dj l)e»iT’(&. ”^o'2.^3|r“i7°S" ®3 ^Sj»^?aj"(^aioo. 
s^S (fei)3ii^|3e5 ^desgSfco "Sd|o^J$J6cu;5o«^o . "^^- 

®3 663^i<&ex>. €90d±)3o3^ SrSi^^iCS^dbSMdS 

|&?36. ^ScSPtLDaT’dSSScXDrP’^i SJS^oOO/tS-^ 5*d^S*d£35J=(dS>j6 23^^^ 
&0(S cp35»deaaD6 oi)d^Sd^SSi3J63 (^^oSb^cSiodJ^ l6qr<6 e)|^g 
i£con° d®ftoiix>J6^(S. s»3, 83rt^Sj<6i <5)JSD6oii)(t)rT’Ci), es Sbd^S^^Sto 
<5* (^Sd^siocxxT’S, d©^oti)to 0^3'^ob‘lr>di)^g es^doOD 

d©dodj&). 

S'dg5'd£8o3J*s S'd^^^sr*d£S»^2^^Si. 

S'dcs^g S®0'g«i^«i^S5 

- ’S'odd 2.19. 

>Sj’ar»(l^^d»go S 

d^<r> |^dd*id^dSo. 
S»a3fl, ^<ddlj«da03, ©a^SdSDoSOD, ^S^^iSoS 

SSc&odJ j&oSogf ^c65Sx). s'dgSSx), s^dsooSx) ‘SoCi) e&dgoSoo^. es 
■QodS? «9^aicoS)^a s®dg5*dea S)03 do<$^ 

3®J5ddj. «j l3oa)o<$ft)^dj'a)oio 366oS) Sco(T>ii). «3qpo®^cii) 

&»ex) ®g^^i(do<|5iL)CDO<5* %)oSoaa)&Si3. S) ddgj^ l3oa30c^oS» 
|^3d'ao3j6J63 ®a «9q3'gSDdJ&» ®c6rr> sj5‘l)ii^. 

s^fl, cb^&s'deosScon® 6($d^^3 «S 3«od4Sg3coS® 

c5)($d^SSSl3, S>ri3£3oiX) e93o£)t)S)i6a)^(& CS <$d^oSX)0& (80oJ»^d3 dO 

tbozio<{>&a 3a)^J6©. 3&E0JfiX), ©li^^cdasSDO, 3dJS 

c&aax) ®33S)jjaDai&a. <5d3ea«S^o&X)o5o^ ®3iSgd^5®ttio5cio 
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ipotr‘^^S£Sb:), o©55"Sj>(^o (?®. 45) ’S)doScr>’ ©iSo 

5CPiSo5P|^gc5® "SzJ’&oScpa ^iSj^cciaSS^SsS ip’b'^a ©© 

Ep»*3.(S)^ obs’SaSo-Ss^Scrij-^^rt^i ^dSoSwoDodSoS^oSj 

i3oa^5y><&. Sbdo5j”d©^i&;& €^0(?5*(S’8»^5(SoaCP83c6§3c&obj)(&, © 
S)dsSj“dg)j6 ^l^iforp©, (aaP^rp© ^iSjesoSo” c5d ©&£a;So» 

(!9<63 SspdoJoo©* S6do^S3(!^i63. ri3£35Sx)ext c5d 

c^d^aScoeo ©dodDdJtoex), ©SdgsSjDcxi dJiod «qp|&>do5Mc», 
©Q<$gco ©rfD<b ©Q^spcSjSm. 

aS ^?32.db© j&d^sJco dP(5 - »|^^d 

JSdo^Sj*^ s5^^jrd;Sod¥_|^So. ¥1 ¥| Sod*d ^c»v5^. js 
Sdd^^^^sSfo/fs - (ts.sjo.^. 148). 

(aoP^SdsS^ocS® ($d^J5ooooodi)to& (6oS3”£8c5x)rT> Si)CS^d»dS30 
53*d|^ix)cr>ip6o05P(l3 rp©, ©^ fijSd ©c6^ 

aJO'©^ ^J5^d3(& aj»dDri d&©o©o6to^di). ©^<5sip(dorp 
fi*i56^03D. 5*©, ©5 n®Sile6DC0 SP(d© C3*©OCS3doSX). ®<6rP (SJoCP^ 
SPSS^eSj&dj. oD^a5iSo5ooe5cS3. ©j6o 6^ 
(aoT*^, ««6o(5&cii)aODrp© ©Sodsio dofirp© 5®<5© dJi^J5gsJoo. 

s«aS i)&do 3^aoti>j66j)g6, a(5Sd oixsS *io^^di)o 
§”a&> iaxsi)<dp(5* ©&o»©j&) csi>qp^S(5Sorp 3Sb^(So =8'* 5^© 
0^0^03 - 2)n» S)6E3-iDaP(da)i);p(& 8.S);pg«i6a3(5^6*, SJ633od3^ 

^^^03 dSS)jjiDj5an« 5«d33 ^S»ri63J6© d^© ®?)(^o6D5S3a. 5a6d 
ar*<l6&Dc6& a>8£sr®aiDo5oo ^j®d|^dort&x), 

SSdsrd^l Sr* ^d^^&'Stos 5o»odi3»^ SStSPJSiSj'iSsI 

S8ta»^sr>3 Secdio SjiSj»oiJj»SSidjr>dsl I 
**♦ 
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PREFACE 


Under the series of texts and studies S.V.U.O.R.I. 
Journal is publishing some rare and unpublished manuscripts 
in the form of independent tretises on all subjects like 
Darsanas-^astras and rare Natakas deposited in Oriental 
Research Institute and collected from individuals. In this 
series now Oriental Research Institute is publishing a rare 
Nataka called Indira Parinaya collected from Sista Viswapati 
Sastri from Guntur district of Andhra Pradesh who is grand- 
son of the Sista Narasimha Sastri, author of the Indira 
Parinaya. This Author also authored number of books on 
Advaita philosophy one of is well known work entiteled 
Vivasvatprabha a commentary on Sankara Bhasya. He also 
wrote poetry on Kajidasas Meghasandesa in Telugu. Basi- 
cally he was' an advaitic scholar. According to some sources 
he participated and debated in the vedanta discussions in 
Advaita Sabhas. 

This Indira Parinaya Nataka contains five ankas, first 
anka begins with Samudra Mathana (Churning of the Ocean) 
ends with Indira Parinaya. He followed the norms of the San- 
skrit Natakas already laiddown by the Sanskrit dramitists. In 
this Nataka his erudite knowledge regarding composition of 
verses is explored. In the contexct of some descriptions like 
Vasantha Ritu is superb. He quotes beautiful verses in the 
marriage ceremony of Nrsirnha and Indira. Basically he is an 
advaitic scholar, but in this Nataka he never shown enemity 
between Hari and Hara. Its shows his hormony in the writting 
of the Nataka on Nrsirpha as Hero in this Nataka. 


Prof. V. Venkataramana Reddy 
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■=Jc>s1Fq: 'hl’f^l 


igeiri (clcl: af^w; 




•gsjjj^;^il(j{^ g#Rf*l?it ^[rfw WT: 


T^:ll 


Trf^: W!oj 
afelRfr 5^cR?Rf : 


TS#T:- l^sTfl 
T#5r:- ^RWl! 


«lWfT 



Cli[ii!k:^t:C^!IEI^lE[iCllt^EIEEtL*CrCiliRgaKiEtEU 


t^:- «iwj! Kta 

RjfecT: RFTIR«I: I 
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Tift'! 

(f4^'l44 




% (m: wft:) ^#5r! 


■»T^:- WS^»tdl I qWT 3 


r! arfcrdt 


(^ 1 ^ Pt4 ' j4 ) 314 ^1 

J^t- tirRsrJ 3TOR%-^^5?Rt| 
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c^wl':- ail^iaTrq:, ^5^ SIFTR^wIcI ^ I 

TRfr^'cl 71^ Hf; I 

c^:- 3nfsq^: | 

®rceT?T:- ^ ^ Mk'K^4«j!>IHl^c(^Id I 

C5^:- C’dM'qrq) ig^ iqi^jgt TTf: I 


(cRT: Trf^?ld: 'ifl4j^^ oil ^) 

c5S*Ti‘:- 

’H^rTHT W1Kld'N'4d'4l 

3n^®Tc^:- K?II't|1h<( TftBfDii-i 

*FWT *Fjoii^ ^R O I^M^Irll W: I 

TTMT:- ^ Tlfl^ ^ I 

^8^:- f^<<l ^ ^>l^5^3T^ferfR7Rwf T^ifejn | 

crJlewaln FT r)'»i'i^’H*jHR "nff ^ci5l^<KKI<;fi<S^I(rH 

qkrai ai^^rd W^dxidr^Ri^ulidd l ^: 1 1 

C'H<^d1ici«:>i5W) 
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<IMIf"dMliri?Ilf%»irfcl<l4)ih'(Hr^^:l 
fl^fl|b6l;- ^q^JFrWgcratlFf ^! 


iJb'SJRdftR: «*>«s|'<fc|M'h{l^«!W<l6llP4rn 1 1 
^I?T^:-(i4p2T) ^! ^ 

wms^ w^f^^«ra■-€fc^kl<i^l4l^^c|{ll^^N^il 



=hI«r=hl<^MH^I ^FWFTRT ^gSRTlfiT ^:(<j4'(jrM) IM! 41^41 
febfi|(3[|4f 


3!leif%c5RfTta^;l 

^AMt- 3igt# r { i?iFn kci i ^i-^% . cit rdPif^w 


(?RT: Ml^f k 

(3rgT^i4c5N^) 'I' Mi! H'fjii.^i'eii'^^eidlMfdehl *'11414*1 
* \ \ , 
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^ ^sPTc^ 

Plt‘Jllrf«^'KlR^lcll:<a§ 1%sr ^«IT: 1 1 

S3 

('3T5rn#f '-lli^rd) 


(^: Tri^9Tfk TtHt:) 





I 


iprf^ 1R %r: Tnc!?:^fRI#: 
^TTcsfJi^ 1 1 







^*i^ ’ < ^ g ;T 6z iynF i T ; ) 



(M^^swl^r) (wicPi) 


W:- 



^ H^HMlR'ilwrHMdr^itAwi I 
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^iqi«^Y^RY: ftnicR^iS^ 
wit i I 


(WlrR) 


T: qRf^cft 


"^^4 Wllwi (3T?q?ft W) (5r*l9IH} ^ 



lara^^ffciwi snciwit ^I^: 1 1 


(Bi^TOtW^T) (WlrW) ^ 

^#5Rt 

%^3^5FRt 1^ ^ t^: I 

% d*««Pn ^ ^<€[l<r!>c|l:Mfu'^c1l: 

w4 rrc^W%W#rERr I 

^) (WlffH} ^5% # c p RR I (1^^) 
ar^dM^sIVIri 

W-^M'ia f^Rt *HKl^iu^W< ^Wl 


61 
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(WTffR) l w 

(TRT: 

F^c(ii6 

fii<=i|H'<iHil<'»i(aa<ciR^ThiS‘ ■'Hclf^dl: 1 

Ci ^1 ci & 2_fv 
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^^JRwFm ^ m ’ERfFT 



sj^Wrdiy Pd'g 1 1 


f%^- 


w> ^ ^5n3#IT ^=rgTdT 

W qiR^rii W ^ I 

BHWfHiyM t#o5T 

^ 'dW^' ^ I^Md 1 1 ? 


f% d§dl- 

f¥er ^ 

^JFRTJT ^ 

■^WU^d fd^ewi 

cMP^gf^T^FRlT ^ ^TTOI^S^ f^^TPigi I 

%*nwrr- ?fTtrf?^! <Hldi^dyi: WTc5dF?n^n^ ■s^r^r 


mftsindd^air wiPspn^i: i 

vaiRl^ssicS^^+UKUic^l^vi -HyiTwi 

3^inai^OT^icq-rft <^5<h<oqmRc5t^^,R?i5RT i 
3TO f < sR ^ ~^ ^T^ylt 

f^raFRTliaf^: Wdw4 %l^: 1 1 
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73trt c^idraifesR 
^ ^ ^ I 

1 ^ cl^ tsprl tl'WW'tefi 

rtr? 1 1 

^ ^ ^ c|lpESdM?i4»li^ 

MUlF^dRlRffl ^ -^fciuii-iiufir^-dt 

^ te ^?TIS| 

^ c5^l I 

ijftft':- ^^ld^5dlf^TOl?[dl ^dd4: ^Pui ^pl^dRdf^ I 

Cmt fa^t«* rr) 

iR5PlT- fdi^dni ^«illU4Rl4l:4f^5dT I 

wft;- t^ST^! 1% ? 

Tsin^l 1% ? H’4Hl^RR^dM<H'i6M<li<]drdgc5FT- 

fJPm rd'<W4R^rHd#dd4I55H*4^^irH %IRrmd^: 
Md^dld!-=fik4l I 

T^x) 

fai^dWT-d^^dTI 

SFRT «4>lfifldl ^Fd; I dldr^l %dtaWTOFi;i 
d dT ^sq^d#1^4#^dfc5dl 
dvOJrEiraxIil tiEddrl 

■d4d6K Wt: 4>^id ^4R^d44: 
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i 

<Tll>l'§-a>lM«ft<>’m ■'^f»'<M«h'>l'W I 
H#«rc4l6UI6^VVK^j;d'Hl 1 1 


1%¥- 


( widq) wm tr^ i ^qd<iRi 

1? %: 15t#r: ^ ^^ffRIPTNwt 

IP ^ siiqi^nT rd'lrt+Wyd^M'l: 1 1 

^<;W[r ■?^Rt ^ ^ 

d^d’o^KMt^^d^JcT % 3R#TI I 
(WIcPl^ M<*lldftK4 \ 

?r wi^ *1^: ^ 

TIP^ ^ T^t WKWUH^klfe 1 1 


«eiKkU 

’fpw *^K^; I 
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-cfrasiiiPi ^jpit ’4^<1Rfirn i r 

(^5ESpTcr*D crcT i ^:- 

3fFrr: ^f?i^?nT*R?rFT: 

•witu ^fflt ’rm fi'l<lqr<pT I 

^ ^rarqt 

^ ■q^nf^ ■^^F'lcn^i i 

(WIcTH) lJHT^|H5ir«^lPT I 

Orra# ifjgr Tif^jpT) 

(3^^>T?Pp ^ Wl#l "ZRT:- 

^?rajr: cK^^|^cb:^-e|il| | 

tjfSrd i 

l^ qidV l I 

rlTTO:- % Wt! 

'3TFIRf: ^qjfed-ktdl^ WTOT 3 J^k')'^4sI| 

^ #si=4ifii<i«<Wd ^ Tjinf^ yi1R:^< i 

^ ■5r#ft|'0i gfri4 l tHd: 1 1 

(^qtdMl^d: ) 1 1 



?r 5 liebvl<d<Sr) 


7I?IFP:- '3^! ^ SRJTF^rejgs^ cN^ W 


3 »n- 


^Riflf^TI 



^ ^ WPTT ■##RfT #IrfT I 

^ ^ cw snf^ ggro %?n% 

^ ^1i^d*1WH'i?4ircKd ^'Ic^oailf 1 1 







W\: 


3 T^ ^ 

^ W T# ^4hrfr! m: tT^JITci; W 

‘II 


(j^l^W < ^y T ^ng^lcT: 0 


TRflWT;- 3 ^! wft^Weril^f^TO 



Ic^p^: 1 r+MHm' WJJT: I 

c^;- ( 3 ira 3 Tlt«lFr) W\^ TTO: I 
^fi 9 ira>:- vjltiH i Hfai^mg fe ^i 
3w- ^ T?:^ 1%T qf^m^^^T: i 
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*3W’“ 





^:- C^iidii) 31^! ftra%3^JHTi 

gqf fN^rddsTd^l^l 1 1 

c^;- VISfliibJAtsK! ^T^S ^'dHVIdls^chdMa^i '' ^ 
W^^Pd l 

?i9ng>:- I 

*INlJd I 3?fer ^ M^^lcHfdddM: 

*p|c(dl d'lWHiMdNtSHPl lT < i ^i<l^*lixP^Wf<d 
dw^ 3R2IT -aif^afeinii TifjjsniiTi 


(^ wl5T I) 

^1 

^:- (WMd>!fl4sH^I^) 3#! 

4oiil THiqioM ^ iRoj 

'Wlfr'j'ifKii IhR'^dWI'Slil 1^: 1 1 
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3iFPrii 
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(3^f^ Wifr) m I 



rs. 

R^- 


icistcT 

«nf^ c5i^ ^sirar 

cF%ifeq^7T?f 


iJcjmc 

3 ^Tr ^q^ < HI^4^ % ld< l rH4> ^if^i 
3FRTg*Fit: 

TR~»^^picbf^d tlT^I I 

c5^:- ■>T%«T: 3T?Iom 

’iHI'<;iia4H'MM*HJ|IA!JiflfiH't)o6l 'SSr 
^ WIT W^AA yr 'oil^lHr^: 

W ^diH^ cSiyiniTT^ig^ 

dSddJ^i4lfyd>’HH 'd^uilnlly^ltl^i: 1 1 
’IPlNt 

Ti^ -mm^ 
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^ ^ •!RZT ^ %RT: 1 1 

#fir:- ^! »TJ|4(^! m: tewil WIT 

^:l 


m. 





K w 3Icq^ ^ f^: 1 1 


WiPt ^ ^i<b&i\ I 



w^i- (^q^) «iw!;i 


^[c5?iho5%^l 



'i'STlf^^ 'ilW'firi THFir: 1 1 

( t9rrf*lM'5rtn) 




eiunfllpl ^SFRT ;(iRldi ‘tirilluiMrwiit I 

f^Rir <l'S-id'H'§-'H«id^^l'iu4 ^ 

WN<'»itHlrH*'»1'l*^dlc|»i5|ilr1J4ll 
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^TFn^ c5fe?l^ W 1 1 

wmi^ ^ gSlf^Td 

^ Ms? i 

?nifk 

TT^>a)^Hdl dH, l I 

met ^ qi s n i^f 

^ W% W T??cfr W % llfrRTRIrT: I 

3n#t 

^ ^ W Wi;^Tffl^'q|:8l W( 1 1 

cI^Nr^I 


OfcT: liwRi %?«<IMH:MIH4<-<iHI cPfOTT ’5^1) 
?Mr TpPriit 

■^i^j'’®K>*jtn*i*r* 4 Pr tpSff RT '^5*^F1^3rlP^| | 
n^ti- ?pr, Rm, RWi, R?i^ci!di 4 di 753# 

fe^WiSHRTi 









1^55 

^iTOT 1 ^: 

■?if wyicj’Hf 11^ ■•H'^'MiJ'iTfJFr tsft 

WP#T Tiroq^S^ f^rsrft: 1 1 
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fcT: ! 

c^terarft- wi!;?iFciir wwi ^ 1?R]isf)€?i 

^ wT^rikiwi 

r^<<JiJebf^|t|;- M, ^ M: I rPicTlftl ^p^lFr l3[Wi;i ^:- 



#TIF fcrf^SPit ^ TPl^^gf^ll 
c7lc5ra?ft- ^! ^ ?ia^ I 

(IW: 3J?;TT:) 

cS^c^rarft- ( ?R^R1^5fir) cOT! f^Rl^«fel I 

^?qsf^ I 

FT?? ^cr!>'=ti^'=t>:I^ 'HldifVli': 1 1 
THR:- 3# m t wm: l W ^ cfi^iuq^^ 

qiW W NdlT ddKctl 
TRiT qi«ng ^ qf^i 

ipcci^ qK 
^T^^qq¥ q^qiPq f^sqrw: 1 1 
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cetera#- cm, wr! MiIcT 

3111^:- mPr! wf w 

^ fesjfr ?T ^ w^H 



0^ ^ ’J^lreir tRiWT fq?r%) 
^:- rm: 5nK:l ?T?T^5^sti^; 
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febrsiqTrr: ^1?1% -tfiS'SF^EI^ 

1% ^ ^pPr W 

tm. TOi^F^f^ild rfcf#s4 i^RI^: 1 1 


r^.„. ■ -. _ I - - .-.— fT / -- rs * fs f - tv 

1w, 311^ T^:( H^o^) 






o4)tCy<^ci 31lfeJ'<!l4 I 




leWI^I W?R?lsr 1^1,1 



■cf5fii[tj-^^il^4 Tj^rarq ^TRT: 1 1 
■ajfwt-^lin^ Iswi^F W!^ 31^J5^jtW 
aimiM I 


3nw«?t?Yrf^rafw T# w 
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Mcf ^ 1^ 


(TjHi gTO|li^<^^^l^ RW^:) 

f^^l<NNVi^dlHWJidil«^'!l1<^rsi'll^l|c|d)Hil 
Mc^ijir«T:r*<4ir^-jeir<«^i^HiciiM^Thir*i^ir^ 
lET^ ehl4«<«<^Id^ ^praiH^^FT ^^11^1,1 1 


5«^*iidH’ile<Hia4a I 


f^l 


tol 


^rM^: ^praMwi 
^HrfrsiM* Id'iuuil 


iSRfilK: ^ifeflT *raf%l 
■?jf^?RT: 1 1 
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WR^ ftfec5fig^ jm^ wir: 

f%iri 


^ikFraf% 

13^ cTefT ^rfcrf^^riw 1 1 


RTOTT 3M3frc^ ^foS^ZTI m:~ 



«nuftcr 


^rq;5j^c^4jacbu]Ii^o|<l ^03E|TI31T.^: 1 1 

f%¥l 







3Fr^:- 


M "rPt ?TRt ^ f ^ 

'«rd«rHc|Rr>Hq«^Pi'=i4 PiriJ^ 'Hc^^ ^1 
fTRRTR l§Ftjg?f^€|cT XJ?1^: 1 1 
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SIVA DANDAKAMU 

• • 


^ ^o5i6«6oS Jj»l3^rfd>rtd 

i5oi5«6j“2J^O(S! 8>^OD'6'fo(CT'a ^oj^do §*^<J! §®<jS eS(^ 

3d^<6^6S£S^&r’ (S^Sb S2D^6e5«o|3»(d^cSir>! ^e5^cSSDogj6 ^ 
daoSb^ SdQ^oS) da^dg. a)0<$oa»oo [^oQ 

lS)23*iSdco«r’S)oSx)eno 58J«i6 ^6o toSscydo^S c!S»o<d<T> di> 
s'cSioS Sb&g (di$)^d35 dD6^^&^ |)ey>sr>d J&osydDg ^d 
e3'3^^C(l)5 dcr>d«SiT>! syd'ic&a'd! 

JiycESoT-doDO^d^SSja*^ 6 d»&d^6*dj»^6 5ysr'6d»o®*$D230$iy>o 
^do(g5 d^ifcoaBoS As lcydo*#*»^o^ei ^o"! o^oa ay^ooo 
§*«ySy>«5®d(dg)(^co ar*«r’o3'ooax)S 83d6^8S®crtydc^T®o- 
dyfl ^ [Idcsioo eS*Sc7?o6^fio S®§ O^oax) oSaSo A)^od 
ar‘doa»J6S (rfSa^ ^ioS, «5*do3» d|,oS, c&|,e8 ^asoaaa^o 25®e»^ 
S)[d^d35 ScJo^S^^S ddoay, (^doayfi'^ta’od cSSadgod ^’S'SSS 
^Syead'eSl rf£sy(^g|^! cS^oCb oJa®d^dg6g®dagcg 

da»(«r>J5<;Sa'«r-od& S^jJo^cdJS^S d&^o* dasT'^oft 
de^oS (5odaodc6o 8S*odado5 &od ^fi*gdo&)dgoa3ad>S aaS^ 
ffic6^oaaa tacSSaod <6oAd^S‘5®gfl^c^J6^ So^^oa dodd^ 
dacpgd S®d.d5g <bdgft)gS)oSb«d ScygJbJ&aadag J ^oaaaS®c sS(d 
3S*S^ 23rtd3.oS) dyeaa dodg^dJ” (^£3d® 

^Es^^dod doS |6«)yS®caft>dod9*rfoexiS® ^dSa^od«5®dodda- 
dod &'£3dg^V”5Soci5ayv'oS'^’Sg^O^(^ d^<;> 5 ^^d ^oaaoaaa 
S^c do83rfo»^od rfd^i^^d (Scdcy^&^jScya 6sy^d>a^o'5&a 
itocF-i^ do5*fflgoJ52ode7»(rya 6^cS5aa(^^oSi) ^SEy^la'da'S 
(S^rtygg^ ay:£F«6Sj»(6oaaaS® da^^Syog J&aSj«*«r-^fiyJ5ga 
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D”®^ &sP2,t6aCoo 3^^o«S 
o3»cgJ6 3o8odc6o 83“e»^ 5"o^o(5»! blp>o6ra”! 

oSod^Da^iS^ds ibcS^^es" oDo^d^cpo^asI csSaosp^as 
oi)j»goa» ?)S“&)c6 (S|§ciij' d”(d(T> ^os^'^^ocr‘<^ 

3) Wxioi^ ^oSxxton" && ciS7>IS^^^C(^o(|»^®S dod"S30^d 
o"33oax)n"c^s&oc5’ idiSo^ 'af»^o^o5®ex> ^c^ocrr>c(rpo 
^s3*doax) S'do^lAoSS J&3aJ*ar*dc6x)^goaMn'3i^^\5^d^cdj*d'aoc55° 
5P i^^!8”c&oa» qj”oS£)oa»(T‘c da35:f»^6§o i5j°Ciorv‘ cr‘c6fi 
6&0<^ dT>a)0£0C laPoaoScJijDS oto^CSj^i^OrtDCg ^CdCD^ortiCa 

§*e»^^’8®®§^ tl®o5og 6 o56odo src^ Qes^bl ^opS! 

d(doauoS a3®d3^(^ ?3?5®aoaDoS JSJ^SKd^oa»J6o dDo^S 
<5*©^o 2 p>o ffl®<yoax)i65 aPoTOoS® &^£Si»'g^o3»«S a)0(;l)6*|t'i5^ 
£>0{$pd j63oeSaj®d®s&3^dc5goe3 So(Sd ^doax)t6S 

®oSD^op|)ifc^o&dddoax)S R®&(i5®g^d^C>^;)e5®®?5si»^«5^^rfg 
capdo2»S5 ®eSgo4^^“^^^^'^oa3^o^dg^d!r’j5i)g<6^9o aj®<5 

dpd^ b8§ i)pj*d2o”d^83®«5® c56®23®ddoa33J65, 

oDoJ^'i® oPOj5oa>g «5® 6d0^rt63^ [(T>e)ClA5oiSD [^(So 
§®d>gdD^cpoSooe5 ^oddg($3d3g®^cSoo fi*ex)^^£sog^ SobS^cS^- 
"^caDg^ rtcp 3&'(Sca3”C5®odo tv)T"^J®o&*dqPo5p! Jio^^cjr’oSj! cpoSp- 
d>iP^go^do3to®&S3.sS®d3Dg^! ®&cd&J6^^^o(rf^d^033! J^d^ 
(6 c 3®! Sd^epo®^! ^op! <6obDSj®dgoax) ^Sdsbcoo^cdo Ao®^i|PC(&)o! 
^03^! dep^^^)^®! ^^dcp^! Sxjc^Scva^dffio^! eaidgo 

zDOodgo a^6go £)^($go aapc^go a)tia®<6o afp^o a)c6odoax)g 
^x>a)^ otodj^rag ^doax)S>o c&®«5®d ^($goaon®c6®cS 
oPiSoc&as ^gcdD jS3p 6! d;i^qpdi^! S»5fo^ j65bD^ J65Sas! 



5 ^ 

SrVA DANDAKAMU 

• • 

[Text edited with a solitaiy Palm-leaf manuscript bearing the 
Stock No. D 2024 deposited in the S.V.University Oriental 
Research Institute Manuscript Library, Tirupati] 

I 

ft6!8'! 5a”ffl852.oiir’(6s'’y"! f^JoSipdoan^S (p>£35T"doaD 
^^eSoaxjn" e?’(rtcr>o5^S o5oao3€)<b, ^2® 2«So8X) 

0> a^oeSi&sT'^ciijcrfjex)^ cO'qrd a)|fSoa»o5 5j»0oib aj^a 

^os'^doex)^ 360 2XJ”d^aao^^|OKDrpc(aS|io0, 
e5r>3o£>, dir^S^S tbdbd^oaw 6o§io0, Sd6(5^08X)d‘o3o, 
^orpoQ, o^6^5"CP¥>g 0ffioex) c»€5j.65» oSo(^g ^doex)6S 30^, 
c&ofi'c&g 5j’r3'd©odoax)cA©o0, don'do ajorpdb ^©oda oS 
^)db S^3d ^odoao3oa0^, ^^3 o 2X3 n»3oa, f''lcdo6»o 
3 xp 3, «98^'fc)^0^^o^[do5j’gdbe8og6 ,^rio($e56oKo 330^0^ 
■ft)c6x)i&5, ^6ga«rp>|^d0^0, ri^^dbcexprtJ&oS, 6o^rf 
©oaxr'23 6d^ JS'c^cb, ?r>^c5’ rt38X)«5*^®jj, r)c^6o00^, 

^6d^(do3»0* ^|,g^83goax)co6oa»n»So0, cSjcQ^oG, ir’^oi^ 
o5)X)5 ^6, cdr>^3^3 [6d'd5oa»6S 3”&e8^3x>o aj«6, 

6^al)rbes)o33 5"a6^e6x)S (^3, 6o6i63^c 3, 

cs5j“d^6o^a^, 6fi*^s”«r>3’g63 ^i5oax)cA3©6, 

eS^(§ciir“d7“6 ^3oax)®S 63^ J^dbgodi 

dti)^^ s'dDEsgoiuo Soft, 6oa)6D^c 3<6i6 cda^syd 

0odoax» ^^do” fedo*! 
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II 

(6 ^oSo2 »«6 o ad»;653“Ciio[6s»do8aDSo(5o-D, 
i6^«5»i)An»c3©?3, S^3S5oax> f5oaTO sS3»iT“J^^d^i6 
^J6oaDC83oS*o3cn”, g^ 5 *j|rgdJ 53 ^ Jdixiorf®, 6 )(a* 2 Sda*^cJi 3 
oortaex)^ Si&i^^oSixxS^ d© ejoftcj^oer* 

£<Sozx)^ d?T*o 2 ST‘d^ 6 ^^«pgoax)rp ev»sx>3S ST’^oaM- 

^oaxT*© iiziozxt Sr>§o{), rtJdaSodaoo'Qo 

(aStioO, Soac 6 ^S^oA &o<Soax)fi^ ^)db j 6 o€ 5 »;) 3 d^^d ^oCSo 
ax)6o3v)^, ^^!Soza n»3o3, ^ 0 ^ 6 ^ SS^oax)^S*§, ^d3*^d 
R)ocs3todrfo<$oax)g) ©o<SfT‘caxj»!b, sJoo^^o c£oo&o»|^d^ 
(S5o5*a)^rpc3fi, ($j»&)oa»e36^oS, o5(fflo^ SjoorbooeSoiX)^ 
6 v"g «6 ^)o^j6o©0^, s»2)©o« S^doesocSD i56®^a)o!;*doax>«»oS3, 
®Q^o©, ^^odotoS cs5j« «a(tt)d'3oa» 

85 ^ 1 , 0 ©, dC3»^5S3^o3'ftJgoSX)03€)cb, ST*j£lL)SSj'doaX)oS ©dofi*fl. 

ciSj^S^ s»d>c8gaicoo3o3 ^^d(5js¥>o2»ooaj”d3o ^Sfiod Sb^ dC3» 
aScSiig! 


Ill 

g)S?'o5oa»So 53«gS53*dOS10 e^6o3, 
oS^^^coao^fe, dDg3«0S>dgO8x> dc&>goa»rp S^iSDOdS, (ea^d 
*eK3 &o&5i>5J'^ci53^cri3e»2. «)JS^£3J^6*d3 a)d^oa»c6o 

d^*doajiooaf^ ^^oo»^doaj3^o axj*dg6s=^^ga0i)on' |a)3^o 
dldao, Soo&M&cg gdir’OS'd 

«j*§oa»cSo3aj»c&crpc^, d3^6s»4^doauoO, 3©^d&<$goa» 

^d5§ S5J»ip*gsS^dogcS €)odo2aoc25j»^dcn»c2S"0, Ibdo^ 



2^)C5od^i6x>£» 


1S9 


a)o^ aJCJ^^^dosjoiS) Sdoajj^dosxjn® 
■^o^o» SoQooSa^, ir-^ozarv-S^oQ, -goaito ^6oax)J6S e36;;) 
So»6^, ^cr»dDESP^rido/1oax) ^&ock)rvcziy‘h. j6j»5 

^oza^ rfo ibJ6^gd^j6^o ^6^, 3o/1o^oS rfo^oS, ddoSDocyd 
Jir>iooa»oS d^aJo’^ass'eSoaDoaxpasn'SoS, t30(^d^^^6 
’3-ofi*d3 ($j»*oa», 6(d^Ji66^oa, ^da3^o»-go^ «S«t>3.^5n»aoS> 
ScT»ffi!*oaO^, £r»cpdb£S)Sj'^c&> 'S<^odo Sfoao^ 
<5)S‘gS3Sj«doa»oa^oa, aodgJESPSSooax) n^SoS), ^S^^?aasr>|oS>^ay 
S3«Q^?3od J&08ioa, da'Sjoao AsSIs, oaprrfl^^ 

^i6§®^ii_gio3o rpoS, cdjo^j^ s^Cbeag oSo rt^o'ddJ^jfoDSodo 
'^£ 6^06 t'S dC3® 

IV 

esa^^ (6^aoax)J6S jjj”&)6®C3»i&5J«4Soa3L) ^'doaxxT’SoS, 
cr’j63^R)o (dodga^ridoao^b S®^, ^> 6 ;^o^ 6 £^do aa&oaon” 
R>a^J^rtoc6 ttT’Jir'^dg C!&<o'or>iSo£ia doSagosMn” 
(d^j-^a^iScoS cj"^a's°doax>o§ rfDcag. sy^&oS 5®aa5j"|o- 
5?”4<ioax)d’ (dJ£ooapdn» 3®^, tr>^££ir >^6 Sj^^oaxy^S Sba^otoS 
8J°rf3n»c^^, aajas»5r>^|^doax)oa^i gdgoa»rpa§ adSodaSxsS 
&ffloa33^ oiiP53»^srl5c6 aspgd^^cp^adoaxjej 

jaaoa^o®, i)C3'^6s*oS®dDilSP£3dg aj°(iS|a)S»oa023L) rf®^oO, 
&)0^02X30i6^9ao«5* ^dJSaaoaS^, aaoaxirp a&3aJ6o ®o^S®c^S3, 
CPSaa^^tooax) <±o^£t 6 ozx} d®^oa, SbS^db do^oax) 

gp^)o(l)n» axp&, J5o5bd^a0^aS_jii)^ a|^Oeiex)§ 5&XPd^oSooa*tt)^ 
rf“So®, ®o^S)|eSoa»o§ ap-S ^Si^oax)o5 axps fT>^>o-D, 

qScPa)oax>oa^oO, S^doaodoaS SaidS^^jd as'g2b55r6doax>o8^ofi 
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S)cr‘83J6o2)S^, .5g^o5oSoo(^^ d”|t“ort(5oeS (&£SP 

oSooaorpSoO, a)6go2»oS, rtcSgoS (ajl^dod ^Sj, 

Sbdori rpSoS, a)cr’^c55r>f)J&>,cg ^)^^dbo as^ibiiiS, 

aroT-goioS flir»S, ^^.^ozx> doSDgoex)n» Q€)!b, 53 «doax) 

^oSoax)J 6 S S|^oS, cSjiT>^^'c3o&5 ri^«r>&0(drtD0^Cj*fi, csir>^s5 
do*! ^ob < 5 Jod:)j'oSodb 6 ^oi)a”oScp! 

V 

lv)o5j»c3»^|5T>do2x» S^iSrT’SoO, 6CP§S5^c6 
goSoao do8Sor(», dd^dEsig|ooeJ“a>j> 5j"<6oda>e5^ JcdooS ri©fl, 
?3^^oa»iSsj®^csi)o2^^0(l53 S^&dobdS^oaoi) c 6 o 5 *ei)^'^&« 5 ^ obcr® 
docSadoiSad^ Sbcy“d3§ Sdoardn* 5 ®^ l 5 os“J 6 aJ*? 5 oaoJ 6 § SbiSj 
Si^o8“«5* (^a, J?'a)^(5g5»a'9g Sssoex) Sr-goO, 
(^^(d®ortoKo dofT’dfP®®^, oooo(^Sb<5®(d|||)^So ^d'd^doejo 
Sod* 0 (dn“ Soc7>0o3oS 30^, ^^ 6 o 8 Mn®o!)o 3 , [S’oajto 

^ 6 oa»^ ^Toti) a)o» 6 ^, ^^^ri 6 ®a»e&D do($oa» a)ca)j“cb, 5 )cp^d 
d" ^ 6 ^, coao 6 c 6 d a)j«3!ovl, <;ipa)oaoo 6 ^o®, ^)o|a)jp'do 5 c)g 
5o»23i6oS{3^, cxxio(a»JS^^(do2x><&5 ^^g{^ 33 goa 3 od''g^d 3 J 6 S 
®® 2 )’ ctSod^jo®, 3o£i (^o5ooKDiT>3oO, dSj* iJ»(a^ 3 oajD ^ioO, 
i 6 ;)dgoe»n”®o 0 , 0 CLr"g»^c 6 J 5 O 2 X) ®|apo 8 

cdy^j^s'dbeagoSoDoSoa, S)od’dsSx)^b<SrfD§ datj^ft, ' o&p^cx)^- 
dcj' ^ 6 ! 

VI 

§ c&J»d083a«&5 5J*rtfipd^08DO«5 ^o&d^iP£ar*c^O 2303 j*- 
d*®e»o D©;) a&nfgoS Sa^^Hi&ort 36oe»n» 3 ©!t>, 

5J««J»(6^rNSSn|a>iSf odj^a si(do 2»6 • 8 o(& £r>o, gois>e>S>^S^ 
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«&cr>^6aP>^o233c65 §^ a>d^eS3($|oe» «&eiy>^d6o 

^6jin»c^?3, d,os»d Iteaoajan* Se»;)idc>o ,^eSDcar*^6©ortoa»aPaoi5 
^cr>eSoS^ft»d€j»^oti>^ dc»^&od$oeoc5S 5)d3, cS3’Sd|^odoax) 
c6§ S)o£S3rT>3i)^ d*^«6o2»n»3otD, R»e3^|d§’'iod3c&»S axr»S) l>o“6^ 
®»^€5 rt)2»6*2.e»jj ^dodd}5 exT*?}, 5j»5j®3(;id»^d iStr’ESSg 

ob^^oaseS epde^doaoexS 83j»ejn»So€J (;Jj»6o2» 
05^0^5 ^Sp^ozit) as d»|t»oriSoii (&e9«o^o&QrpSo^> 
■i!r’«6go5icP5»< tios’HSxoorp 5)dj*o5oiD, ^i^«i>ei»§ cr*c&^, ^ 

a^;)S’do2X>rr> S0*^d;)|i5 36^0^5, H^oso^ ri3»e^ odp^^ 
5®db£agJto5 aoa> ^{ssgoddxS ^^db ^gSb S)^dc3»! 

VII 

3oaj|‘6&tf Sn'doScrp SS'cb^ 6djgo2»«&S 653*^0^6^)31 
€)orr>a 3aboaDe><5 3®j) <&6‘^6srdo2a3ex3^, ^^oddorfo 

eaS* oco^©orto833cai3’65oiD ocjj*^^ s’djsago^ ri^o»d^^{too 
ao33 cdj* a»ei®odo6u abides*! 

o 


oi)a®(^d 30 o 33 J 6 ^s*doax> gfr“ 6 ^; 6 ^- 
5”d06» d*OdoaX)n» (ej®£3®OdoaDSS^o0, O* aJ.|3d*'o33 as®ga) 
ir«do 2 X)o 6 ^oO, oi)« 5 * 5 ^£ 8 ©on»! $)o*o 3 *^ ($JSogo 33 D 5 oirfl 

Sss^^ea fiorfasB ^)^dc 3 *! 

i>9^<63*jp^gd 3(doa»e65 3dJ^doa3o6S "tpo S^05"d 
l)83oax) cbo^o®, 36^do»ffi0333^ 9*jS®odoa»rT'c^l3, ^cb^3j.V*- 
§*^300(1* s64o{i, j{)6*^S)Sj*doEooS S*d^(^ do§®d3<$3»d“^3 

(53*3 SS3»Og02X>e)0 Sl|3S*'|}3 a^gSbaJ«doaX)oS 6^^®o^?3, Sgg 
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c3j»Ao(&Cg <^CT»^oS®ort08X> 5^^C3»! 

bo'S'ai S;^S>! ^^sSocSSj"! Ep»6;cr»^4S! 

*o|j»d^5i?”c3'! ^)Cj»So(5! ^€5®^^^! JC)0^d! ^(S 

^SaoaoS® ^asSgd®55DdgsSx)S rT»c6^J6(S 

j 6<&)^ ^ioS d|,o^33”! ^SS^53®! 953®! iSoSi'fcl ^6353^! 

^oSots J63Jos!i 


ajSrocp®*^ S)Oo5eS^d oSa®^ a3oJ®o<S^ a^^csi) 83d5DS3®do &a^(53®9^a. 




KEDARESVARA DANDAKAMU 

• • 

(Text edited from the paper -rhanuscript entitled Kedaro 
Pakhyanamu of Kristipoti Vehkatasubbakavi bearing the Stock 
No. 347 deposited in the SVU Oriental Research Institute Library, 
Tirupoti.) 

^e63«&^Sj*{^3D 8{f^^3£DS®53®(5S! "tHSodO®! 6S3^53®iSodO®! 
^<dD d'C3®oaoa3{?®gj{> ^oS3®ddS ^§cs5x»|S SbQo^foS dcJodoS 
c!S333®§a®^J^ 53®oS3'oSC>S s®0'£5r3®(6o(d s3®ssPc353®! a”a)g^3a® 
?30ay®c353®! 5)oS3oJT*d^gOaX) oSX)^ rV®cS^§ £i)ll^^CSS3®c6d 
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cu. 


Ar’S>c6^c5g» ! io£»S 5o^^! ^S®doax)n”C 

apSboaxioS aT“a)^! cS&ioasSS^ eSJ^d|o5dosx)00^6 S)^Sgoax)^ 

(icr»^6^r®! tr' ($o«5"d i^o'65r*cp®'d! ^o“"^! 

d|Loaioo§ sS*od^csi)‘l! 6*ci5D'i! ^cj»od^o"g! 

Sjo^ct”^! (^eSGOo^rp S®o^n® aO"J6dS 

e5T>dg do^ft^^(?y! ^)0^d(d^|ffirp(5y! sSooi^'^d do<To6 

S»o^d53»o*S6* iSuod^! ^od'i! ^'Ssron'! 

^ofT»! ddorr! (6d«7'^i)n" ||l a^^^oS 3 *orr! '4r“C3'|^ 

#>e7‘S 5r?r>& 6*doax)j6S d(&S‘^oc5 ecr'i! i6Dt:»ogj*6 Ss”^©- 

cDO”^^ d€i^(a)ssr>! 

2^23 sSd'^c^St'^eS! d^odo 5^<6d5 d3(dlj'e6oaD c&ffioaw 

n"3oD CT* iboiB^! 1^ 0'£3 o 3^! a)Od2J*£»<l> SP>OdOga£tt5 

^O&ododDS €r’0'dT'fl^^((T>0^! d3*0^! C3»^)^^§ 2{J^of\ 

■^djo^^o^odoodj 3doax)^S B*^did\ Sd^! 

diD^^ddgod |^oddg§®(^ (a^dd^sr*^! 5j»dS 

t)6^o6 JJwqrdDog ^^t*! ^dd^oiCT’M &iocy>6 

^o?3ftr*cp! c6p®^ ^^(&^s3o7lo(d! o*ffi3g 6o3’0|d! 

(5®3»^d! ^i&cj»(&§cy>g! dD;)7lddg! sro-S rFoC)dg! 

^oOtD! J6a0t)! (SoO'a)! 3aD:! 

^ ^ 


#*## 



KEDARESVARA DANDAKAMU 

(Text edited with a solitary Palm leaf manuscript bearing the 
Stock No. 323 entitled Kalyanqrdja Caritramu (Dlbagunta 
vTmbhadra Caritra) of Krstipati Vehkatasubbakavl, deposited 
in the S.V.U. OIrental Research Institute Manuscripts Library, 
Tirupati. This Dandakam occurs in the 2nd canto as verse No. 
134, where Siriyamma performs Kedarsvara Vratam and praises 
Lord Kedaresvara with great devotion). 

. So85®S»oiPc6c3D^d^S^oi5S)^5! (9^(5?°! 

d5DO*'8®o€r’^Oo!)(o®! ^d9g.O(5 &ocj®<5 feocs'd Socp^ 
j3os»i^(T>^! 0S€r‘3o(^l «S^|?F"o3'S®c5gJ6^5®(^d t5oii^5^^do9! 

^(^sjfifoocy'cxi)25j'^sr’^55'|)o ^dJ*^od ^ 6 oo«r* 

€r>s»^obdgo9 aJ”^! 9<Si>cr«^oJ"^Sb^! eSg*($^d <$^Oc5! 

3 t>|» 'iron'd S'sjr'rtg ^^($8d^ij®9 ^^ortcJ^ar’^S 

frS&S't)^ dc£[285'S)(d^o^9 i)05«0§95®gd a^d J&l^sdsr-dJ”! 
*o 3 ?o^» 60 ^^ dJ6£5^o[rf »»'(ip>! iSjSoo^S) 

Jer>ebsr>^! J3>^&»^^<35*n»da7'tr>l oS5^t®¥>0(:S 

do5®a>9od (piSodS |a)^j£ood«5®dO(S 3(5god ^od (SS'OCS'! 
^d®^ddo|)d 53”^S)S®d*o ^groS 

^odSdgdaocy! <3c3®6o6docj'i 6553^*^9 23^00®! ^53*5) sS3^o^83 
^C35^C)0C3'! e3R)i5^(232clr>d£fi*^§l5» ^algO»Tlo(rf 5)63 (a)ST"«”v5^ 
a&3L)^^)cr>(d3gffi^e3 ^a>dS'^a)e3'8^: diS3oS3 oS^^^eT°a3rf J33?3^rf 
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CL_ 


tbo^h6 [§®£3Soap! §oJ»! d»oa3! 

6£t &i^^iS^oz)\ c5oc3”os' 5ij®j6^o^33 Sa“K s®doa)! aso^ 
d^oa^^od5r>o*o&55r’(!§ ^S(5*dj'^ei rpoTfcdo dda®^d do^^Sda^o^ 
(io^ <&oST'S®d3i^’Sr'! tO'oP’S®! $0f3»5®'S'i’8”! 3^53”^^^=S“! 

dDdo55*^ 5j»>8»! Xod'3(^3“<6^dg s^epgoii)^ Sdgddgod'^oj" ^oSp 
gd^esp’cST’6 oSj“e3dgda”£ld 830$ipo aso^cr! c6(S)fiST>^d 
<6o$cp! j^ 33» S>J67>ciio^^J «)Oc^6S®d^^§ 

^c)^lii)o5cr“c6ej^C3»2d(Sg;» R)fl6j"d|^S)o^E£r>! ft)6^83P«fd®CP! 
iP'St ^O"! 55:»^^dar>D*! 2j»a"! '^d^! cdo'^'^l ©4^^ ! apS>i 

iSco^goSod ^sSd ^do($S*c3»d! 'icj'd'^oS'! 

c6ckO'^ c6c6d'^ ^^sII 


<»««# 

SBiSAILESVARA DANDAKAMU 

• • 

(Text edited with the collation and comparison of two 
manuscripts i.e.. R 148 Palm leaf and R 1674 Paper manuscripts 
entitled Srisailakhandamu of Attaluri Papayadhya Kavi. The 
present dandakam occurs in the 1st canto verse 81. where for 

r 

the severe penance of Parvatamuni, Siva appears before him 
to grant a boon. Overwhelmed with devotion Parvata praises 
Lord Siva in this Dandakam). 
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ODOR’S”! 83riffii6^ ifDD^^Sdqj! cs3a)SSiLr>^d! oBdoS® 
I^Sb^^odST" d|^oi)^i c£bo($^o(CT®Qdd3”CP! ^S3”oaS®^ CT“(3oa) 
cSix3J6^^ s5Lr>2S*(S§o S|^oS 

dl^od^ i6o5gdogJ*dJS3r“C>! dcdiP^! Ss=on®d ^JJcpd^^! 

^cr* 6 ! c&STi^d^oixjoSocSj doo^orf sr’o^So 

&-C)^ d»®od3 5J®'3SS)^da d|S^C3®’|jT>^d^od3^ ST’doS 6®dSj"C3® 
don»c^c&o < 6 ^^iPgii ^KT’i^ dodoan^o ’^d 
^^0(5Ss"doex)e5® 8!dj.dDod5 e5)?j*(^os» ^sp! oO&csi) 

dg($o aj»Sb^! i^d s^pssp*:^^ i^d^ das^ooaoS® ^(Srp to tpEOPdo^ 
^68 d|^odo^osr>d^c5® S)odoi)oax)od 8 S*do&g! J 5 cy*^sSocpto 
d*cT»d^ tDO&xpix ^doax)^ ^ododj, SodaodD 
8dgd52.oo^ d§*cPods"doa» a5*!lo?bc^! o&tooo J6i63^ 

^ 5 S^' ^cp! dd^! JJodp^d^ fficCP^ 6 €j“dgod 

d*SP^^8o 5*o6oo)C^ ^o5! c&PoScp'icESa 83"e5oa»c3oo 8do66o&fi 
Pasoan rpdod ^§odcs5coo rtDod 5 ) 5 'dDJ 6 o Sod>^J 6 ^(Sd®, 
SSOobcrP <^®o3*^dg<6o rtda^^dg. e55®^ft 0”C5*^obe!3”SdoSMO 
axpd^jSoaw ^g^oax)^ S^cp^od SxjSb^od 

'«33o3d«6^od ar®^«65T*^doix)o, ^oSsp ^d^{^oS308x>» rpdoEag 
*oc&ogs5>x>o, rp^Jj toSxid t> adg^asoax) J6(j»oddx)S 

f!*o^ 5 Pd>o 153 ^ 606 ^! ^ddcx)^^^ 5) dcpcsia«5* ag§ 3 .cS 5 x) 5 P^d, I) 

c6j“c653®a)d^ ®^3'' *^^^^0®083gc£Sx>^^ c6i6o^O d^5F“^d02CrPC 
Scda^! 0 X) 0 d S)d^od ax>S 3 .od d>doax)i 6 o ^d^^! 6 j 6 Jgpdoax)^ 
Sdi^rp ^dcsioo Q€)^e5®s'6^ S>^gddo^ cSjoJBd^^^S 
spdD 8 ^oax)J 6 o ^oSx3»^^cpdci [8<5®5»<?>*d£6^sy>^d&) dcpgES 
qpiDoax)S" ^)d3 atoesB^sdi 6 ^ &oc 3 »d! :Srt^^ 6 csip^ 
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(^d^aoSb ^iScxj“(&> <S5®^08 X»oS^&> a)0£5ort ^i6|o Sssoortort^ 
£'JSgS)gd>^!0sj»(^iS2D(er>! oj5e5^^ SoSo^oeSo"??®^! 

§53®! §dgi j5o®goa» ffl®S®i5^o3®oc5®j63^e3®! r)&53®45! ^A§^o®J&o^ 
<Sn®^6 ■^o®6oc3®i»^ c&o€r>eSj6 (^(^ 83®aTO (6€y»^! odo^ 
oSb^oSoa®^! (^oco® §diS^! ;&)qj»c3®o53 
qj®o5a®! ^Sj®! t63»sj®^^dod®! d(Jj®^t6«5*^oax> ca®cs530<i) 

SoSoSb^ -di)cS3og! ^dod! &o^c5^53®o/ldft), ^t6 

55n 0 (S)<?ss»^d ^S®oe33®®!6od5c3®! S®€) r)4)o^ 

e; o oj n n n n 

5®S dood66 So® b& j6j63^o (5c£53o©»®dn® S‘6jpj6^^! t6S®dgd^ 
dDd®^©s3»S3®a^! §odo®! §3®od®£S! oD53®l! don®(;5o®! 

S®JSdC3®C)lX 3®! &)d(&(6j&3'5J®a^«5®l CS5i^, rtO($dg, So^db^JfO^g 

^6dl6! J5oSoodSg(&EaSi3®j) 6! rfocs®6ooS So^dcT'gcSSs^&^odS 
o®o^S^a3®^g| rfe5®d®S)g! d|^o^, JoPowSoS® 3S)(«5o8»n® 
53®53®3cj®oi5^£s (6(5 csS3® ^c 5 c6^dgoax) n»3odo S’dg.OiSg 

^^^§®&o^5^d^Sg^&3DoSoa S)gi5^0(S «&^§o ^aS6od6, 

^ob^oiS e;ij”«SoaM«x)^)^6! do(c3®oao»®^d2e»^)^6! s®oo233i6oo 
dd^sbxj^^eb! g&Eagrt>£3g |ob5®d03X»03S^;6! d*5®jSi> 63(6^ dg”6aJ*d 
(§cS5a®§&e3^)^(d3 cj®t5o<5’, dgiSJSgozM e5<5“odL> 5|^Oa) 

s^Jp©®© s®o!tfcd3oa3odL)^o ^j 6 Sdgai^J6o^ga§®i3eS 9®S&oax)©S 
^bo§®iS S)05®§6do«5’ ^ofioSbori S^Sdi) 5®3, «&^§o 

(siJbdodo S)0»^odio®«y®^9qp^oeS b S'to n®^S «5*d(doca® Sipd 
S(^d^9^)^(S3 ^aJ®Cii)gJb330C3®6i3|,0iSD^, 5)d3 

(±bd5p6§gdJb3®^^85 ^oSoocp^SSS bc!c> 53»oSo®ort^ 

cs535b^ 3o®o5ooa» 5 P^iod 5 qpJ& 3 oax>S', 5) 6c3'^iS SjoP^S oP^^^S 
cdoodoodi) 53®^ d^5r>&0<&, (^j6DgO(&, 3§gO^O®dd^ 
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25*0 0^<6n« <si»^^6S 

O^|C3dC0al^^fo^0IJJ"0e5®§ ^V’Cki 5!*^ ifOoi^rt^e6o^SoO<&), C?”(3 
ajoS^OtSa o3«‘3oS^di>5:p^d3? 0'd^i)^o8r’ 
l8S*cSo cSrtson'^, ic3«J&Dcd, s^ei) S^oeS, ^ oco^cd, «6^i63^ 
aOS^Oa)^ ^e6^5J®! 95T“! J6o5l0'^! J6a0'fe! cSSSo'fe! ^o5os 


6o6^^)Xi 

srIkal^uiastIsvara dandakamu 

• • • 

(Dhurjati, a great devotee of SrTkalahastTsvaro 
who domiciled in SrTkajahasti, and who wrote a 
prabandha entitied SrTkajahasti Mahatmyamu and an one 
hundred verses at the end of his life called 
SrTkalahastTsvara Sotakamu, equally adorned the Telugu 
literature and acclaimed as one of the excellent master 
pieces of its kind in their respective forms of literature. This 
Dandakarp accurs in the SrTkajahasti Mahatmyorp of 
Dhurjati. This Datidokarn is edited with the manuscripts 
deposited in the SVU ORi Library with that of the printed texts 
availabie). 



'lSS^o<iS^S5aDo:) 

Q_ 
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^o5oi6^aJ<^6! ^53»(2)S5r>! ^oSoA^iS'^sj'S'od ^o<S 

(6s'> 3”! i6ol7«>5«! iSoir«^A^omy>rtS|C3' S>otoS^[Ser> ^ocS 
<ir>d*! £S^5J'^5qr>J6o^a»S^^ dep^od6d”! ffirt6a)i 
laDoJ®^0<S oi)OC5*Od 8J”aJ*g0^0®^^02X)O0 ajj®tfg3 
^^tf^c£5a)<6^ 5j63;jS 

^&T«gfi> ^aPOKO TlaPOaDOrV* S©^, g^AiEOg 

i633S AeagiSxiS ew^gipos'tf ©^oaooS ^i6^^o(ac35ooa3a6’ 
S).cSo^S8^6®<;Sd« 5’ $oi6'ii&Socw5' f^^sfood” 

oS^t?® a)&crt©^O'0 CSD^i^d^ a)0(^oajD008S§^ bp 

^tps® oSiX)ftX^s®;6o<3 c5o:^oaooo a5“o(5> ©aP^^J^^©oii>5® 
©©^cJioS e5©D c^ixPaPoSbcn® <5®&<5' cSapo^^^sr’tf^&g 

^i6c35*o5o rt^^oixp63 s®o6n»^rt lePa) '^Gozxtii)^ 636^ 
©orpg’^SS j{3a®©>c(a)eSg£a3 ^(S^cpod ©cp^fi «i8®^§oo 
(io(^f®Sioax)n* oP<3oiod’ tjo&ai&S awaSdSA^ d(5ji6o 

9«- 9 *jr 

©i5^&§ CP©0 ^S^OrS3ii3o5 ©0€P S6 

(^o©g)cA*ods’ooax) 5 psp©c?®cp(;;S^^ t>csjaD£i)§ fbtf 
&^cP2a)aP ^gJiopA a)CP§*($5P diPc5>i6x)085'o6 csSpqptf 
8POO(^6*Ai&a30($oax>e>o ajtotSDO AdocS©^^ E)a»(^oex3 

rpc^Sj a).4)^(§s®©<5c ^eS^^^^oaxtn® apcSi)0J$)S (^ex)£4)o, 
rto^sPaPoewoS (aSp^6o(^*S)65Pga)^ogJ6 X)o©J&^ 
csips^^ ^>po^S6®(5g^$^d ^aP^ i£5o(^<5c£5a cpcp 

e^^giSooo aS'odcrpc Moboodoc. ex)(«i^(©^«^(^o 2 X)o§ 
©o(do8MoS IdoPCP^^a ^doax) ^doax> apdoaw 

aj^^^igoax) 'tpobbo a)ipdi)oax)J53§ «5*^08X)©oo 



lsS(3o£S^iS3ex) 
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85iS(sj?^^<lj'S)oex)n"c es^iSDtSaS sr-dd' dSafto 

aS’oci) cT»^oe» Sn>6^Sr’^i&p>o^S ssoefc) iSffioax)d’ SS?c5o 
axirp ibeJoD^ cS6^oi3c6§ sSoOi^oo ^cstotSaS 
a3'J6'33 ^otSoS) ^^3otjco«6:\ ^c6d:\o iSD^Sofsoa) 
fl5ofiic£5j’a)o»0O8X5 S3&'f j^ds'dbesg 

(3^! ^Jo5€y”^^o rti5^j6^c3bg^Ol! jffgl)e7»o6S 
^)05y»c6 £)o?5“5Jo£l! ajoS'Sisj'CpS t5o(^(ScJ5j»! ^^§®dS 

i&^cEtoqj”! J5o5®aJ^ j^os'^baJ*! 

6j’ir‘\ &&yh ^S^ot! 

_ui ^ 


*** 


SRIKALAHASTISVARA DANDAKAMU 

(Text edited with a solitary palmleaf manuscript 
bearing the .stock No. D1977 deposited in the S.V. University 
Oriental Research Institute and Manuscripts Library, Tirupati. 
In the prabandha of Srikajahasti Mahatmyarn,two prosti - 
tutes who were great devotees towards Lord Siva finally 
merges with the Lord by their unique devotion. This 
Dandakarn equally coincides with the persuation of their 
mother and a dialogue between them. Hence, this 
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Dandakam is exclusively written by Dhutjati himseif after the 
composition of his major work. 

^85er°o|§a |^5T”€^3S, 

|a)o3”'S™{^56*^OJio Sr’oJjT’Orl), 53*oSCP‘OrtsrJ6oh'ii> (So33*C3'dC) 5”d>£ag 
§*do<l) (^e8CJ»eJ“oa»r?*o” 

g«5»g(rt€S (^£3S30Si®d), aJ*a»c64>^d 5J»eP<5J”*^ W!PfS^ 
a)oa3»ffir?er>J&l)anoJ&D, Sj*ot5oCS3 i5o3»^(tfoa3»^|^, 
ho<^, ho^a^oS’^’b, 6f oifci 6a*^£a3, sj'so'Socr’oiS: 

^coS J6(T'^iSd5T‘g &iSd5^0(d^<5*eoS» 

S(^cr>sr>h^iex)S, (doxP’s'^^c^o'^OoJ'ooS* S)So^& oSxr®e»S, 
saridy^jd^?® 3>s»ex)5, J&<i)dg.©^c»5. 

dg-jeodoa- sSo^j<$e» fo^iSacPcoS rf^jir* 
JSD&ir*S»«foJ'^. ^5Po05»$*. 

da)o(^odo ^ojdoejon® (p5*9oft)cn®, 53»S) Sbododj 

?5”3o 0 qj*g5oS <35j’d5oS©®a“S^ dSocSdosaaS dOoobod SPoSad 
?>o2bort, d«y>;;j^a 5 o&odoax) ;6odaS a>asoon»d> SornS 
!bon>>dS^od*0 ln"esoax> cPsSoSb ddpax) 

o»dto S’C3«g£sSix>S spSg) sr>o dJ6;)&, d^J5co®»go3”d6{3'€' 
iiJJooS, So^o'io'Sdd’ mJSooXjdaS S>StoodCi>^8S dof6 
^odo aj¥>odoax)n« aJoodSS ^s6o5 oi&^ (S^ojCSoza^ 
^SdJto^es- 6od$)S s»c& d^j& 

do($oax) dSogos»n» ■|c3'dS®do3X) ^a'goir®dosx> 

Sdlpdg jSooeSdoSxsS 5S(ffi'icsi«'dJ&x)S S*d^ S^a^ibdS &S^cj®d 
o&DOCT’d ^d^d®oocS2^ ciioodn®* ft)o<S> ajon“d> 

ddS (^sr»Soi&> ^odd;)5^S sr-dS^oao cii>a^**doS 



?JS)<6o(Sgo5coe» 
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<5o<Soe30 ^sycx) d^dSosooS dortsilbdort <6(35igorts“0"8 cr^bocS 
esortoax) 685 ax)6S<^ 5^drr> S*S^5j»a"ortca®£r'o, 

S®gj^5’>a3»e) ciij«f1toa"a)d^ {0og.a®/^o, ^ta'o^ip' o5s”^o, 
5b5j»og 5 ^o« 5» sSoaJ*to, ^C3®<5^53'6*o, «)oAd 

d»Sj»dg So'g |^J5ort(Scsiro5aT>o, ss'tcr’gv'^o, oT‘(y‘5|c&4<S, 
5J*0»^ S|^|^CJ*C5»^0, t3»OLOo8 e^ffo, 5J*n°0, 

&®^rtg £>4^ oSoS'tT"©, ^tSasdirv’i^ft^o, csir* 5»^?pr>tg*i)4oQ, 
5ortoKo't)|^ov), or>6oO, atJ'oJ'O-O, $ocp^oax>i^tfoax) S'^oaon" 
Ssy’^iS) S«>^<Sb 5x)5)^«S3rp n»d ar>aJ'oa» O^oa»55 
JIbd iJ3o5)p4>s”^o®“ ^cSp< 5, d5 a3"-D, ofij* "g®® 

cii)o^iod&oa3»d, 6*o5ci»o&do8»<5’ 'i6doaD^ ^d, cs&piiS 5 «p 
^ orf^, iSoido (;^5*<^ori^ Sr-^do»5od^, 

35^^, 05^85*cii»5^ cdj® d5gd5 5j®d5J®6 sScdoSog^, S’g'JO’CSi) 
s'Sogd’, asd^^ob'SJ'S'dcP’JiDgd’, d^6orfas"5 1^3*3, dapdodep 
^S^iSsr*! ^i5d(ft^35 csir>d35 ^drr* ^6»o5 ^3S®, 

o5t»5 ©=^<5 ^S, Acs'faS^S, ox>^^, oSa^^oidcsSPca®! 
«9d33»5oin»5! dStrasns! 5r*&»5! sj'S'cSo&T’tPii^! do(T>t4r(S^! 

r» o 

^^n”^(4^l ^3«r>i5o8X) d*5J»d^^! tw o3*o»o»3^! "IS c3®&od^! 
cdsoiSs §*i[b^oiS3!S*ea5dr (|)5£5*^o5 ©®S55 d0§ o®3£)g. 
^o|a3»£3 ^aSito^ca'S ^j'a3®dj23'65, oS35oa3®6 cda«5J'6 sSpo'd 
&5^5 dScsir*6oa)fSQ^gcsSx)5^ cdo* d5gc5®o3, rp>o3, 

<So3> obaa^o 6o3o3, 

5)4o®» ^ 5j»d<;Sd^oax) 

d®3fl3 <o^C5®c&e5^iS! d&>oiS3 cda"^5oiiSo»g)<5' iJ&dij'oa&S 
idoiScr>d®orf&5 f5ooe>&5 aoaS|p’8 2?^^^ <Oob&5 €j®o 
a^oSjoa) §*o30idi^S55 S*to5»«5’, «5*6d5, 
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iSoS a)toSr'oSP(&) ^83®dD83"«5^ 

rtiSoo/T’o^So tr>o&ovSD ci3j»'3o^S 5Pl3«J655^ortj 
S®ca5Dort, CT® 0 &!®j 6&§ epdio eoeSgS 5®ooax)^ ^ixizid&o «5®(5*&o 

o o o 

a)oj®&o sSo'dyaj&S, djoobtfd <5rt3£jo§, s5t»&3.ibS, 

Sr*&^iiiS, d*ex>i53S i6cj^Sioax) 63S 
^b'S'CT'orisj® ^8 £Sd 6^SS* ^iSoSS ^drpJ&S^ 53®(&0^, 

asrf^^oj'SJ'S'd! €5(S|^a)! &)& fes®o»6l o)^ 

sSo®6*ir>! oer^ftj®! ^^di5^o(fi So23®c5)g! oD^ &)6o“^orf 
cCPer>S)g! 4, sJoD^dDoSy^! (65r><^o^§*oS3»^! 

Sb^ oooo(38S! sSjdb^^SodSSS tf'orf'i, ca®ricsir>55'! t)irp>e6! 
sy’dpib! oapsns! sroooiSSS 5r>d3 a'g^jS^'d! S3»dja»dbc5' 

^o^ST-d^oSj®^? ^S®S® e5*6^? i5oiSo'«5*d! (!5*d|ddi)oeoodSD 
83SS^^! cSSJ”j 6<5 (^o&iSooQ ^doa)o<ii 
$Ck>^ a»S>oSj*^ c5doS)€)j^ et5cp>^<»^ SSS d<^qr^6JioS 

^?3^, opS), 0^0^ <Sipt)oa35®o3»" ^S'ocsjoS^S 
cSio<6^, "dar* ^6g! oi»8§ <5*o®&<X)S, §®^ex>S 

&®6^ 3D^‘d, ^)e$) c6^^od d&^a oSjo®? dv"«5*ol 

axp^<«^, oxp JSxpdtf* sj'ds ^SS>^§*o®JSorpd! ®c&gda3®! 
CSobogScpl ocSSd^ dflesp^odo! sj®(^cS5oJ5oo3od 5”t3c&^! spgcsi) 
J&D5Pgc£i) (6ao£S)5 eSoodoS §*o£5n®dk3i:SD 

^3ot)J6§ sp^idb^oO, ^)0€r>csix)<S(|dS a>a)^oO, cdo®^^ 

^SeS, ’8"i6ax)i§s!to^e>S qp^gSio^, obpJSgSiu^, obSoSooiSoauoS, 
^(SdoiSoKooS, jSioO^cpg.^oS, SiS^ ddp^d^S cp^oS 
fScp^db^ ebo^iioaoS ddS i5®^S3^ - spSioS 2)€)^ 
Jboi5^^oo<d^^j€)§ fcbodb, ^5®o8 {^5®od c5)PSp6^®o«S 

cboS'lx^ ^«b Sb^&'fj^ioapJboS dJSc)§*cbe>5 DoiSaoS 
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dS iooiSDoS 5»?5a«eS g^goS 

oScpdjoo^®^ syspfiSS u)d3§S oS 3»<!3§5 ^djSlj^oS, Socogoa 
3i5^02X) 3 Sj^o&^, wo^S&S s*J5»il)J5oa» laS <5"Sfo&e>5 

zs=S S^oSD^odo^! soiSd 2)bar>J65P! SOdcpgda 

■^§* 063 ^ oSoaodiarp, as'cS! SsSto «5 t'c»30(9§j§ oSS^ oScr&Pdl)^ 
o6j*& og^oiSa SiS^oS ^1b g) gPoaiSaS, 

S*03i5oS, gir»&g.iS3S e9^^2d5oo<6^i5® J6 c 63^ i)oSD«&D0^S* 

"®o&D^S®(Sa5L)^6®”, (p»oo3oibsj*, oooodcSioS SodSo® 6od 

Scp^tS&S c3a®S©oD^oii)o5j»! Q?D^OitSDJip! ssoiSarfSotSaoSo®! 
JfOoSoo^ erSoiSDoSp! ^SSod^ d»©oi;53oSp! esoiSa ^ SSS^oaS 

OS^saaS (|acSi>oaj®d ScsSapgcSa ^§*oi5a^! 

So5a^;cpciS3o0i6ao SS^ ajOoSa^Ci) ’^C’oeSrto 
o5x)o5cp^d3S§ 5)& ^c5Sg.83oiSa SPoPo^acrpc^la sSaaS o3®8 I3(SJ®6 
^5ogJ6 &o<So8aa«a®©oa ^SDoaciSaaJ6^fl ©ii2.oaaae3aS S*5 
SSa^oO C3»S)a^J6S «9od4aS oJ'asS*^)^ cp&?a "^dtiozxi 

ca§ C5®?a, 3ai6aJ6^ 3'^&d*rtacoS sSckSS obiS^ o®^oridoaja^ 

aa30tSo^«&^ aorpd) 3aaeao®<Sa cp6?a ^sSo^oeSa^! 

c6ao<&)cg^^ ($6o©a^3S ©e»^, 53®©8S sSoda^, 6oSS 
^oa^n® d*o©6*! ^^a S°eaa5*g cdiPdSadobdaa^&S 

i8»g^(Soi3Sa, 83orT®ea&S c^ij®a3 5J®6oi6 ©on®ea&§ ^6'dS)OtSa, 
rfacj®^($o&5 oBaeagoida ^easSo^gaS s®ddoiiaS oSaaSS 

S*iSaa”23oiSa, ^goS ©dasp^gaS e5*cS5agcSS, S®(& a5®o3agda; 
ladaJSo®^ ta3oa)2S*o3agc&a, ©o&pgS 3<a5a«gdb ©la^oda sSaodaS 
t>a* «90(3 oa®ood3 o3f®©ofl S*aa^o cs53®rtao s®^i6 cpas&ggaodS 
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iSrtS 6®do^, cS&DOCi)^, ocoo^ SPdSsSp&sS’ 

ob€r’6oiSD§* ?3^ rv’CT’! (&JLD{?r“§is>*($35! i^oSocr’JSoS'fy’t^ 
Sr^ifo&S 2J»og sr>^! coy eSS? c& ^5otS 

^^oD? ^eyS, ^(rT»aO, 53oi5^? 

&<xo'3 ^«&p^? ^ cyesOoeyAg! g) Oi6^s5oog6 e3ory>dbS»oSi»2 
J6^a»? Sto3§f 20^^^? «903y! cy Ssy^o 

o5>y'36^<S3;S «D(6ciSj»$r*{5a>»«5’ ^ 63 , SSoa csSy^SS ZjS*^^, d®?c&, 
§*g<6 oy&iS3^5y? «y^D3^5y? d»a)&j*doa» oSyocySS Sso^ 

^rfoax), oy§oa»^ g^^^rfo2X>c6o, «o»d ^e3<^6doa», d»d 
l*rty^^|tt)d»(Soex>, ^(di^cdy s^oiSsys^d sys'^^Sadge^adg a^6 
^eSi aSoS!j<i)o^! oS>Sj.d3y£5! ($6(§<;;SdS®^5£3J 5y|^£8oix>JSp^ 
5"«)oau ^sSydwS* t6oo<S^! o5oocSey^^)oS 2)63^^! 
f^cdog;^ o|;^cSS 35 S^ao?:)^! s^aSo’y^^oao syaoSb^l S)oJ6 
C^tSeS* datod^SS, S“d2.^5. ibaes* S*d3.SS. ^^S;^!r5®6><5* 

^d^-SS, tf«»^JSay(i5*d3.SS iy;^o5, dd)^.©^ Bd3g.oS 

rtyft ^d3.dj.5)§ ^6 ^§*to^! a)toi)Bo2»oS rffiry^S) 
syo d'aa^ito^oy^iS .dd5);i^ ^rfBry 6*^! S)f itey 3&{^ 
Sog^ rt)§d&)g^! .vtS xio 6 ozx) coy S'SSS ^§0 So5»ooa» 
8yoo2x> ^t>a <?<J^oa» oSod^oex) syj&0;)8S JM^ey^c&domy^l 
2X)(&^a ^cd3^ 5*d&), &o2S*<;Sd «y^csi> J&yciSy> oxt^^ 
^cdo§ tfrtS Bocry BtoS* «53! SSoBSS syfiSD geSod 2§*3 

odydo^§ fcjsyOodo csSy^d i)osydoix)§ &>iydl &j 

^®s»Adl &» dodoey^eS! i4)d*^oa»®*af*! 3<foaj^i5fiS^a6^d3o6 
*^ey! Stogyday®*! 6cyd <ycs53i£o^5ySc&! sy d»©S5 

dyda- 6f 3S?^©o^! 6 o<S 6 ^ ^^ 63 . es>s»a«»d6>| 

’jyi'Sdb. diypricyAs^ SiJ*^od J&yd|^5y^ axyas 
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53'(jSi4) cx)cr>i4)cg^ (;SJ6oSS2b esoatJ*! &y‘6 

OOa*6®g&Sodo^! c3*<& 5^0^(^0313® 0LDDS)g5®o6 

«)^<S3»oboax), fTtoeSaS c5>i5g ilbo&3®d) c&SSp^! 

ocp^lpdoJ^oiS)^! «&«fo^S“l5^ot5S!" C3i)0& c&j® S*rt (g’ab^o^, 
^j^£ 3 oiir43®&J6S :^d3 d«5®^b^5®dbo(S3, t6'ciio^&'§, 5®(3i)n» 
^ooo ciS35®2.(3i)a3®a®3 e56^oO, ^eSo-O, o3®6oa, "cS[^ 

c&^d&O^! o3®^tl‘i^! aS’h^l ^0^IJ®8S€5»0(^ (o3CiS3®0?fi*ffi! 

®R)^^Scj®e3®^i! E5J”^o&<^! oSjglA^S! ()c3»Oc5d5oa®gCi>g'o3«r’! 

CLO«gC>^C> cv) 5'83»«S! ^£3*^6 S)<io^S S6|^oO CS53® ’!*©§5, h6 
6c 3®^€3SS, €SJb^J^vS3®®§S, 5)2ba 53®g©5 oS3^a3®sSC>5 
oio^^ 53®&®^i)QS 6 oSd6^o03S t&i a)LOoS3»^(!3§§ 

omS^SS iSotSe3°4§ gd3®|^oQ d|^oi5^'' ocSooiSj ^5oti^5 oioiS 
2j®es®Q oSj® 53»b53»6 96®d^S^sSDo5 66^ S®($oax)«5* 

(S<S 66o3<6o^i)S ai)boc3»jSCS 'cC0^6^g(^b t3®Cl)68S dS)o3§ 
(oDOfipSoS^© ^S®^53 »o® 95 ^^on®c5 2bd5o(S^o 23®o|5S 

s?®st®ga(n®oS3£3S Kg^0i5a®S&3®«5| sPCPCSSora oiJ'qj®o3»^gs55) 

^6o® 3'ig5j®($ (Sqp^oti) d*e3®oS5® ^(^C(&)§, 

(^ipagcefoS oSDa^goafbS sSxp<&) «5*^o2X)oS d*E33)5 

©oS^floS, o56oa)5, 5c6S, (53®!b^5 ^»goa» 
<»S c6©&^e>S (^sS3«a®o|rf5r>o®dj.g) ^oS)^<&§ 

5®^oP?3iS! -b*®®! eSootj! S)S&D't)! ^S&Dtj! c6o&DS 

mmP mj(> mmX> 

36*^sj®sS 5 6osS^i|^b e?®[66(5 airo't? SfidSo ^iJooPdo 
o&3®^(!3 Sl^^JiSortO |o3»tv)3§*^j63. 


3|Cl|t4c 



REVIEWS 


PRAKRTI IN SAMKHYA-YOGA - Material Principle, Religiom 
Experience Ethical Implications. By Knut A, Jacobsen, Published 
by Motilal Banaxasidass Publishers Private Limited, Delhi, First 
Indian edition, 2002, First Published in USA in 1999 - Pp. xv+427. 
Price: Rs.350=00. 

This book may be the first Monographic study of Prakrti which 
is divided into three parts. 

The first part of the deals with Prakrti in the textual traditions 
of South Asia from the sources of Sanskrit Literature and Historical 
sources. 

The second part deals with Prakrti as an Ultimate Principle, 

The last and final part deals with Prakrti and Ethics. A glos- 
sary of Sanskrit'and Pali terms are furnished for easy comprehen- 
sion of the text and references for the sources are provided including 
an word index. 

This book is the first monographic study of Prakrti It teces 
the history and origin of lie word Prakrti^ the word chosen by 
the modern North Indian languages to translate the word 

‘nature’ tHmugh the texts of Hindu, Buddhist and lain sysren^ 
of religious thought. Prakrti is oae of the central n^tapi^^c^ 
principles in the religious traditions of Hinduism, ^pedally in the 
very influentiai Samkhya and Yi^a systems. 
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The second part of the book gives a systematic analysis of this 
important principle in the Proto-Samkhya, Samkhya and Samkhya- 
Yoga texts. Prakrti in the ultimate material principle and thus the 
substratum from which manifest, in the presence of the self, the 
gross and subtle bodies including the mental organs of all living 
beings from the leaf of grass to the powerful gods. Everthing that 
becomes manifest is held together as causes and effects within this 
immense power. This ultimate material principle has also been an 
object of religious realization. 

Finally this book investigates a religious experience called 
‘merging’ with Prakrti, which has been neglected in previous 
studies, but is described in the Samkhya and Yoga texts and 
constitutes an important aspect of the religious understanding of 
the material principle and also the present book under review 
establishes the important implications for issues of interspecies or 
environmental ethics of the understanding of the material principle 
in the Samkhya and Yoga systems of religious thought. 

Thus this book is an valuable addition on the subject of Prakrti 
in Samkhya- Yoga System of Indian Philosophy. 

V. VENKATARAMANA REDDY 
***** 

SAIVA RITUALS AND PHILOSOPHY - Eds., Dr. V, Kameswari, 
Dr. K.S. Balasubramanian and Mr. T.V. Vasudeva, Published 
by the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Chennai - 4, First 
Edition, 2001, Pp.xxxi+180, Price Rs.200=00. 

This work contains 10 Research papers presented in the seminar 
under theme ^Saiva Rituals and Philosophy’. Saivism is a universal 
religion and the most ancient one. It never looks down the people 
who follow other paths. Another interesting thing of this religion 
is it does hot differentiate between man and woman in the religious 
matters. 

Dr. T.B. Siddhalingaiah explained ‘caxya’ in his research 
article and rightly concluded that it is connected with the 
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devotional acts of serving the temple and the devotees. Tin article 
Sivalinga - tattva « Vimarsana with textual references by Sri K.A 
Sabharatnam Sivacharyar is useful in knowing the right type of m-or- 
ship of siva linga. Pierre - Sylvain Filliozat, one of the rekiiowntd 
scholars in the field of Indology has critically and comprelieiisively 
discussed about Sadyojyotis Philosophy. The other article^ - Saira 
Rituals and Philosophy^ Saiva vratas^ Sivaratri Danianampaim 
Vidhi, Madras Arumuga Navalar’s instruction in the worship of 
Siva, Pavitrotsavani are from well-known authors. This book is 
a worthy reference work for the researchers. The Kuppuswanii 
Sastri Research Institute, Chennai are also to be sincerely thanked 
for bringing out this important work. They have earned further 
laurels for their contributions in the present work and they de»rve 
our best compliments. 

^ * * * * 


KALAMUKHA AND PASUPATA TEMPLES IN DHARWAR - 
Dr. (Mis) Vasundara Filliozat, The Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute, Chennai - 4, First EMition, 2001, Pp.xi+256 and 16 
Illustrations, Rs.250=00. 


Dr. (Mrs) Vasundhara Filliozat has rendered a yeoman service 
in the field of Indology needs no introduction to the scholars. She is 
a ‘knowledgeble researcher in temple studies’. Earlier, scholars hke 
Dr. R.K. Bhandarkar, Krishna Rao, David N. Lorenzen pr<^uced 
works on the topic. However the present author collected mfonua- 
tion on K^amnkha and Pasupata Temples from different sourer 
like architecture, epigraphs, puranas and sthalan^atmyas. The 
influence of historical and religious background m the comtruc- 
tLn^ temples are rightly broughtout. She points out that the 
followers of Kalamukha and Pasupata doctrmes were not 
rarins ^followers of left path) and they were perfect followers of 

rtsS .pp~pria.e tl». .he U deduced .o 
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Dr. S.S. Janaki. The well produced volume with good illustratious 
is moderately priced. 

***** 

TANTRA IN PRACTICE - Ed., David Gordon White, Published 
by Motilal Banarasidass, 41 U.A. Bunglow Road, Jawahar Nagar, 
Delhi - 110 007 and at other branches in India, First Indian Edition 
2001, Pp.xviii4‘040, Price Rs.495=00. 

This volume, a product of the Princeton Readings in Reli- 
gions, is an excellent effort to introduce the traditions of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism and Islam in the context of religion, period with 
a particular text, influential in itself in the Tantric practice. David 
Gordon White lays down the theme, Tantra in Practice, mapping 
a tradition in phenomenological, historical and actors perspectives. 
It is remarkable that in this volume noted scholars have studied the 
tradition in India, China, Japan, Tibet, Nepal. Bhutan, Pakistan, 
Srilanka, Mangolia, Cambodia, Burma and Indonesia. 

The Mahayana, Vajrayana forms of Buddhism was the source 
of Buddhist Mali^iddlia tradition later on. In Hindu tradition 
the Pancaiatra, Gaudiya Vaisnava. Sahajiya, P^upata, Kap^ika, 
Saiva Siddh^ita, Siddha kauJa, Yogini kaula, Ivrama, Ti-ika, 
Srividya, Paschnanmaya, Natha Siddha, Aghari, Bengal Sakta 
Yaisnava and Baul traditions and Tamil Nayanax and AJvar tradi- 
tions were all Tantric. The range of Tantric phenomena presented 
here covering the Asia and South East Asia is commendable. This 
volume is an indespensable source book to know about the Tantric 
world. A solid work, with contributions from experts working in 
American Universities is a valuable addition to the studies on South 
Asian Religions. 


D. KIRAN KRANTH CHOUDARY 
***** 

MAYAVASTU (In Telugu) - By Sri Gorasa Virabhadracharyulu. 
Ed- Gorasa Virabrahmacharulu, Pub. Gayatri Jyothisa Vijnana 
Samstha, Mytri Puram, Karman Ghat, Hyderabad - 500 070, Phone 
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No: 40TT254, 2000, Pp xx+164. First Edition 1983-84. Second 
edition 1999-2000, Price Rs. 80=00. 

Ill cue booiv under review IMayav'c* ^4 very good work in 

vastu sastra, the author has consulted all available pramanika 
grandhas from the ancient Indian V^tusastra works such as Maya- 
matain Grharatna Bhusanam, Visvakarma Prak^ika, Manasaramu 
Samar toiganam, Visvakarma V^tu Sastram. Apaxajita Prcca, 
Vasistasamhita, Jyotimibhandhanamu, Naradasanihita, Kala 
mrtam, Vastu Sahgraham, Sakaladhikaram, Visva Prakasika, 
Manusyalaya Candrika and V^tu Vidya he incorporated all the 
essence of the above works in the book under review. The language 
used is easy understanding to all. In the book he discussed thirty 
four aspects of Vastusastra. In the book the verse ‘^krosainekam tu 
daksine"^ which means one window in the direction of South brings 
good breez into the house. Further there is a doubt to all the per- 
sons who are concern about V^tu how much space is to be left on 
the side of North East (i.e., Isasyam) 

‘‘Masamatrantu misanyam putradaradilabhakrt 
Vidyavinoda pandintyam catuspajjivalabhadah 
vrihimatrantu agneyam sarvagraha bhayam tatha 
deharogd vittanasd bandhuhanirbhavisyati. 

In the verse ni^a means black gram size space is to be left on 
the side of North East cornor the people living in such house will 
have wealth, education, good for scientists, politicians and formers 
and all. But a grain of rice piece size is additionally occupies on the 
South East side the persons living in such house will always suffers 
from health problems, debts, quarrels with kith and kin no peace 
of mind. Many more interesting aspects were dealt in the book. 
Hence the book is useful to all vastu practicing professionals. 


V. RAGHAVENDRA RAO 
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